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PREFACE 


The following discourse was, with omission of many 
details, delivered in the form of lectures at the Uni¬ 
versity of London in the spring of 1931. The reader 
who desires to pursue the subject further is referred to 
my work Ritual and Belief in Morocco, in two volumes, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

E. W. 

Villa Tusculum, 
outside Tangier, 

15 th Ma y 1 93 3 • 
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INTRODUCTORY 


It will be my aim to discuss certain traces of pagan 
beliefs and practices that survive in the popular re¬ 
ligion and magic of Mohammedan peoples to this day. 
Some of them have been more or less absorbed by 
Islam, others merely exist side by side with it in native 
ritual and belief, occasionally under lukewarm protests 
from the orthodox. My discussion will be chiefly 
based on facts derived from my own experience during 
the many years I have spent in Morocco as a student 
of its customs and folk-lore. In. comparing them with 
data recorded in the literature on other Mohammedans 
both in North Africa and Asia I have found substantial 
agreement in a large number of cases. In other cases 
there may be similarities that have not been recorded 
or that have escaped my notice. But there are also 
customs which are evidently unknown in the East. 

Generally speaking, the survivals may be traced to 
two main sources: first, the Arabic paganism prevalent 
at the time when Mohammed appeared as the founder 
of a new religion, and secondly, ideas and practices 
current in the countries to which it spread. Those of 
North Africa were inhabited by Hamites: Egypt by 
so-called “ Eastern Hamites ”, and Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco by Berbers, belonging to the 
“ Northern Elamites ”. 1 This is at all events the 

1 C. G. Seligman, Races of Africa (London, 1930), p. 97. 
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prevalent opinion, although the suggestion has been 
made that the Berbers are not Hamites by race but 
conquerors of the Hamitic aborigines of North Africa 
who adopted the language of the conquered. 1 In any 
case it seems difficult to doubt that a very large portion 
or the bulk of the Berbers are members of a race which 
was once spread over the Mediterranean basin, and 
which has been called the Mediterranean race, what¬ 
ever the origin of this race may have been. It is char¬ 
acterised by black hair and brown eyes; but among 
the Berbers there is also an appreciable element of 
blondness. 2 This has been explained in different 
ways. 3 It has been attributed to immigration from 
Europe. The invasion of the Vandals would, of course, 
be quite inadequate to account for it, since blond people 
are known to have existed in North Africa long before 
their arrival; 4 but it is supposed that at a much earlier 
time an immigration took place from the north of 
Europe, the land of the blondes, and the arguments in 
favour of it are anything but negligible. 5 According 


1 A. Lissauer, ‘ Archaologische und anthropologische Studien 
iiber die Kabylen in Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic , xl. (Berlin, 1908), 

p. 527. 

2 E. Westermarck, Ritual and Belief in Morocco , i. (London, 
1926), p. i$ sq. 

3 See also P. Topinard, ‘ Instructions sur Panthropologie de 
l’Algerie. Deuxieme partie: Instructions particulieres in Bul¬ 
letins de la Society d 1 Anthropologic de Paris , ser. ii. vol. viii. (1873), 
p. 645 sq W. Z. Ripley, The Races of Europe (London, 1900), 
P- 279. 

4 O. Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 19x4), p. 39 sqq.; Th. 
Mommsen, Romische Geschichte , v. (Berlin, 19x7), p. 622 n. 1. 

5 Faidherbe, ‘ Instructions sur Panthropologie de PAlgerie. 
Premiere partie: Considerations generates in Bulletins de la 
Society d’Anthropologie de Paris , ser. ii. vol. viii. (1873), p. 605 sq.; 
Lissauer, loc. cit. p. 526 sq.; C. Mehlis, 4 Die Berberfrage *, in 
Archiv fur Anthropologies new ser. vol. viii. (Braunschweig, 1909), 
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to another theory, the blondness is, largely at least, 
indigenous to Africa, being due to the influence of 
external conditions, more particularly to that of alti¬ 
tude, 1 or to spontaneous variation of unknown origin. 3 
The problem cannot be regarded as definitely solved; 
but I believe that most students of racial biology would 
nowadays favour the idea of infusion of foreign blood 
as the cause of blondness among the Berbers. 

The number of Arabs entering North Africa was 
never very great. The chief invasion took place in 
the eleventh century, when several Bedouin tribes 
settled down in Barbary. Ibn ar-Raqiq estimated the 
number of these invaders at more than a million persons 
of both sexes and the number of combatants at fifty 
thousand; 3 but it seems that his estimates are con¬ 
siderably exaggerated. 4 The invaders were spread over 
a large area, from Tripoli to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
we may presume that only a minority of them reached 
Morocco. 5 An anthropological investigation of over 
eight thousand natives of Eastern Barbary has led 
Messrs. Bertholon and Chantre to the conclusion that 
the number of Arab immigrants has always been in¬ 
sufficient to impress their type on the mass of the people, 


p. 285; F. Schrader, ‘ Le Maghreb in Revue anthropologique , 
xxiii. (Paris, 1913), p. 83; Seligman, op. cit. p. 133 sq. 

1 G. Sergi, The Mediterranean Race (London, 1901), p. 74 sq.\ 
Ripley, op. cit. p. 280. 

2 H. P. Steensby, ‘ Nogle etnografiske Iakttagelser fra en Rejse 
i Algier og Tunis 1908 ’, in Geografisk Tidsskrift, xx. (Kjobenhavn, 
1909-1910), p. 68. 

3 Ibn ar-Raqlcj, quoted by L. del Marmol Caravajal, L’Afrique, 
i. (Paris, 1677), p. 275; and Leo Africanus, The History and 
Description of Africa, trans, by Pory, i. (London, 1896), p. 139. 

4 G. Miuyais, Les Arabes en Berberie du XT au XIV ' siecle 
(Constantine & Paris, 1913), pp. 113, 733. 

8 Ibid. p. 515 sq. 
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and that “ the so-called Arab tribes of North Africa 
present the same somatic characteristics as other tribes 
which are incontestably Berbers ’V There can be no 
doubt that most Arabic-speaking tribes in Barbary 
consist chiefly of Arabised Berbers who have changed 
their language. 

1 L. Bertholon and E. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques dans 
la Berberie orientale (Lyon, 1913), pp. 347, 358. 
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THE JINN 

A feeling that is very prominent among all Moham¬ 
medan peoples is their fear of the jinn, a race of 
spiritual beings created before man. I shall first give 
a summary account of what I have heard about these 
spirits in Morocco, where they are called jnun, a local 
plural of the Arabic jinn, which itself is a collective 
noun, though it is used in Morocco as a singular. In 
my book Ritual and Belief in Morocco I have shown 
that the Moorish jnun resemble the eastern jinn in all 
essentials and many details. 

Their native country is, properly speaking, under 
the ground, but they are not tied to any place. They 
are particularly fond of visiting the surface of the 
earth, and there they come into contact with mankind, 
to whom they show themselves in many different 
shapes. They often look like men; among the people 
at a market, for instance, there are numerous jnun dis¬ 
guised as human beings. Many a man has by mistake 
married a female jinn, or jinniya\ she may be kind to 
him for some time and supply him with money, but 
sooner or later she is likely to kill him or drive him 
mad. The spirit wife is generally seen by no one but 
her husband; yet I have seen one. The wife of a 
schoolmaster in a bedouin village came to me and com¬ 
plained of her husband, who had beaten her. When I 
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took him to task for it, he looked very grave and said in 
a whispering voice, “ Don’t rebuke me, she is not a 
woman, she is a jinniya 

Very frequently the jnun show themselves in the 
disguise of an animal—a goat, donkey, camel, cat, dog, 
tortoise, frog, snake, and what not. No Moor would 
ever dare to hit a cat at night, since it is very doubtful 
what sort of being it really is; and for the same reason 
it is considered dangerous to throw a stone at a dog in 
the dark or at a market, especially before sunrise, when 
many jnun are known to be there in the shape of dogs. 
In various instances the jnun can be heard though they 
cannot be seen; or their presence is indicated by some¬ 
thing strange, unusual, uncanny. The whirlwind that 
raises the sand or dust in the form of a pillar is said to 
be caused by a jinn. A falling star is a dart thrown by 
angels at some jnun who are listening at the gate of 
heaven to their conversation and thereby try to “ rob 
them of what they hear ”, in order to help wicked 
people in practising witchcraft. If a person stumbles 
in the dark, the reason for it may be that he has trod on 
a jinn. He who grinds his teeth during sleep is 
haunted by jnun. If anyone eats much without getting 
satisfied, there are jnun in his body sharing the food 
with him. The most usual way in which these spirits 
make their presence felt is by causing disturbances of 
the health, especially sudden ones like convulsions, 
epileptic and paralytic seizures, rheumatic and neuralgic 
pains, and fits of madness, or epidemics like cholera 
and smallpox. In these cases the jinn works its will 
by striking its victim or entering his body, or some¬ 
times, in cases of epidemics, by shooting an arrow 
at him. 


misTfy 





While there are certain events that indicate the 
presence of jnun, there are others, of an improper or 
uncanny character, that cause their sudden and un¬ 
welcome appearance. If a person omits saying the 
bismillah (“ in the name of God ”) before eating, jnun 
or the devil will eat with him. If you look at yourself 
in a looking-glass at night, a jinn may go into your eyes 
and make them sore. A person who gets angry or 
frightened is exceptionally liable to be struck by jnun. 
Hence it is bad to wake up too suddenly anybody who 
is asleep; it should be done slowly and gently, by 
touching his little finger or touching him with the palm 
of one's hand, and with the phrase “ God be praised ”, 
since otherwise he may get a fright. 

There are certain classes of people who are parti¬ 
cularly exposed to the attacks of jnun. New-born 
infants and lying-in women are in great danger, and so 
are brides and bridegrooms; some jinniya may even 
come and exchange the infant for another babe, and a 
specialis reputed for carrying off brides. Negroes, 
witches, homicides, and butchers are regularly fre¬ 
quented by jnun, the two latter on account of the blood 
shed by them; for nothing is more haunted than blood. 
There are also haunted animals and trees and places. 
Many caves and springs are well-known abodes of 
jnun, indeed all water is more or less haunted. They 
also visit the fire and the fire-place; if anyone sleeps 
with his head near the latter, he is very liable to be 
struck by them. Another haunted place in the house 
is the threshold; nobody is allowed to sit down on it, 
lest he should become ill himself or cause evil to the 
inhabitants, and a bride is carried across it. The 
“ masters of the house ” are said to be constantly 
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walking in and out over the threshold. Every house, 
and indeed every place, has its jinn-owners ; if they are 
good the inhabitants will prosper, if bad they will have 
all sorts of misfortunes or soon die. Certain houses 
are haunted to such a degree that nobody dares to live 
in them. 

On the surface of the earth the jniin are most plenti¬ 
ful and active after the 'asar, or mid-afternoon prayer; 
this time of the day is their morning, when they get 
up. A large number of actions must then be refrained 
from or require special precautions. I was repeatedly 
obliged to interrupt my conversation about the jniin 
at ’asar. Once when I went on discussing the subject 
a little too late with a country scribe, he became very 
uneasy and remained so until my servant happened to 
break his empty tea-glass, which, as he said, removed 
his bas, or misfortune. 

It is natural that men do their best to protect them¬ 
selves and their belongings against beings so fiendish 
and dangerous as the jnun generally are. They have 
found out somehow that there are various means by 
which those spirits may be kept at a distance, and make 
use of these means for that purpose. 

The jnun are fond of darkness and terrified by light; 
the burning of candles is therefore a means of keeping 
them away from lying-in women and new-born infants, 
from brides and bridegrooms, and from dead persons 
before they are buried. They detest salt, which is 
used as a prophylactic on innumerable occasions. 
They are afraid of iron and still more of steel. They 
shun the smell of tar and powder; the former is em¬ 
ployed not only as a preventive against them but very 
frequently to cure illnesses caused by them, and their 
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feat - of powder largely explains the constant firing of 
guns which forms such a conspicuous feature of a 
Moorish country wedding; but the noise of it also 
serves a similar purpose, like the loud music and the 
trilling noise of the women. The jniin are further kept 
off or driven away by alum, harmel, rue, rosemary, 
coriander seed, agal-wood, gum-ammoniac, benzoin, 
henna, and other substances or their fumes, on account 
of their strong taste or smell or the more or less super¬ 
natural character attributed to them. Salt has not only 
a strong taste, but is a somewhat mysterious substance 
owing to its power of checking decay. 1 As regards the 
fear which the jniin, like many other spirits in different 
parts of the world, 2 have of iron, there seems to be good 
reason for accepting Tylor’s explanation that they are 
essentially creatures belonging to the ancient Stone 
Age, and that the new metal is therefore hateful and 
hurtful to them. 3 Of all prophylactics and means of 
expelling troublesome jniin none are considered more 
efficacious than holy words or passages of the Koran; 
there are jnun who fear neither salt nor steel, but all of 
them are afraid of the sacred words, except, I am told, 
their scribes, who are pious and good spirits never 
thinking of doing harm to anybody. One of the most 
common methods of warding off jnun is to do so by 
means of a sacrifice. Frequent instances of this are 
found in the ceremonies connected with the building of 
a house, the pitching of a new tent or of tents at a new 
place, and the digging of a well. These sacrifices are 

1 Cf. W. Crooke, The Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern 
India , it. (Westminster, 1896), p. 23. 

2 J. G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (London, 1911), 
p. 232 sqq, 

3 E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture , i. (London, 1891), p. 140. 
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mostly regarded as ‘or on the jnun , and 'dr is a means 
of compulsion which intrinsically implies the transfer¬ 
ence of a conditional curse; 1 but some of them are 
represented as “ gifts ”, that is, food-offerings to the 
spirits. The practices by which jnun are expelled from 
persons troubled with them also very frequently in¬ 
clude sacrifices and offerings. 

The relations between men and jnun, however, are 
not always of an unpleasant kind, and the practices 
which have reference to the latter are not exclusively 
such as are intended to keep them at a distance or put 
them to flight. In many cases they are summoned by 
men, who then make use of them for their own pur¬ 
poses—-to find out the perpetrator of a theft, to receive 
information about their future, to get news about 
absent friends, to discover buried treasures, or to help 
them to practise witchcraft. The first-mentioned feat 
is performed by a scribe who knows how to do it, with 
the aid of a boy who has not yet reached the age of 
puberty. At Fez the performance takes place on the 
spot where the theft was committed. The scribe 
washes the right hand of the boy, keeps it then over a 
fire-pot in which he is burning white and black benzoin, 
pours into the centre of the palm some Moorish ink, 
touches the boy’s forehead with his own right hand, 
tells him to fix his eyes on the ink, and recites something 
from the Koran as an incantation. He asks the boy 
if he sees anything, and if the answer is no, goes on 
with his incantation until the boy says that he sees 
something. “ What do you see? ” asks the scribe. “ I 
see people”, answers the youngster. The scribe tells 
him to say to them, “ Make an army come out ”. So 


1 See infra , p. 68. 
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he does, and now a troop of men riding on horses appear 
in the ink. The scribe instructs him to ask them to 
bring there the person who committed the theft, and 
they do what the boy asks them. If he now recognises 
the thief whom he sees in the ink, he mentions his 
name to the scribe; the latter tells him to pour the 
ink from, his hand back into the inkstand, and when 
this is done the scribe licks up any ink that remains in 
the palm. If, on the other hand, the boy does not 
recognise the thief who appears in the ink, the scribe 
tells him to describe his looks (which must not be done 
aloud), and then communicates to the owner of the 
stolen property what was told him. If the owner 
now recognises the thief from the description given of 
him, the performance comes to an end; if not, the 
scribe writes for him a charm consisting of something 
from the Koran together with a few words in the jinn 
language, and tells him to put it underneath some 
heavy thing, like a box or a stone, which makes the 
stolen object remain where it is. He then instructs 
the owner to go to a certain market-place the next 
time a market is held there. He will find there the 
stolen property or part of it for sale, and this will lead 
to the discovery of the thief. It is the scribe who has 
caused the stolen thing to be offered for sale at the 
market on that day, by writing another charm to induce 
some jinn to visit the thief and advise him to take the 
thing to the market. This is an instance of the ways 
in which men may engage jnun to help them to accom¬ 
plish their wishes. And all departed saints have 
Mohammedan jnun as their regular servants, ready to 
execute their orders and assist them in performing their 
miracles. 


tr 
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The beliefs and practices relating to the jinn which 
prevail in Mohammedan countries may be divided into 
different strata: many of them have been preserved 
from the old Arabic paganism, others were introduced 
by the new religion, and others were added from earlier 
beliefs and practices prevalent in the countries to 
which it spread. The ancient Arabic belief in the jinn 
was on the whole maintained by Islam; the assemblage 
of these beings was in fact extended by the Prophet, who 
recognised the existence of heathen gods, but classed 
them among the demons. 1 Some of the jinn were con¬ 
verted by him to his religion, 2 but all the rest were 
regarded as the enemies of Allah, which explains their 
fear of the Koran and the bismillah , the formula “ in 
the name of God”. Jewish and Christian elements 
were also infused into the demonology of Islam. 3 For 
example, the jinn who at the gate of heaven listen to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things decreed by 
God, are the angeli desertores or proditores who, accord¬ 
ing to a Jewish idea often met with in early Christian 
writings, stealthily got hold of the divine truth and 
imparted it to mankind. 4 

It must not be supposed, however, that the re¬ 
semblances between the western and the eastern jinn, 

1 Koran, xxxvii. 158; W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the 
Religion of the Semites (London, 1894), p. 120; J. Well hausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 157 > I- Goldziher, 
Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, i. (Leiden, 1896), p. in sqq.\ 
Th. Noldeke, ‘ Arabs (Ancient)’, in J. Hastings, Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics , i. (Edinburgh, 1908), p. 670. 

a See E. H. Palmer, in the Introduction to his translation of the 
Qur'an, i. (Oxford, 1880), pp. xiv, lxx; A. Sprenger, Das Leben und 
die Lehre des Mohammad, ii. (Berlin, 1862), p. 246 sq. 

3 Goldziher, op. cit. i. no. 

4 A. von Kremer, Studien zur vergleichenden Culturgeschichte, iii.- 
iv. (Wien, 1890), p. 39 sq. 
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as they figure in the beliefs held at the present day, 
are due to Islamic influence alone. Many character¬ 
istics of the eastern jinn are so widespread in the world 
of spirits that it would be a marvel if they had been 
lacking in those of the early Berbers living in North 
Africa at the arrival of the Arabs. The Berbers had 
their sacred stones, rocks, caves, mountains, and 
springs 5 1 and it is obvious that while in some cases 
the supernatural beings or influences associated with 
these objects of nature were absorbed by the Moham¬ 
medan doctrine of saints, they were in other cases 
included among the jinn . In no other way could we 
explain the great prevalence of haunted places among 
the Berbers of to-day. And in other respects also 
their belief in spirits presents traits which make it im¬ 
possible to doubt that it has a deep foundation in the 
antiquity of their own race. 

Owing to our very defective knowledge of the early 
Berbers it is to a large extent impossible to decide what 
elements in North African demonology are indigenous 
and what not, though a more minute comparison be¬ 
tween Moorish and eastern practices and beliefs than 
could be undertaken at present might throw some new 
light on the subject. The extreme prevalence of fowl 
sacrifices in the cult of jinn as well as of saints is a North 
African peculiarity, 2 and we know that the sacrifice of 
birds was a common rite in the religion of the Car¬ 
thaginians. 3 Al-Bakrl speaks of a Berber tribe who 
never went to war without previously sacrificing a 




\ 


1 See infra, pp. 97-99. 

2 Cf. I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii. (Halle 
1890), p. 348. 

3 j. Toutain, Les cult.es patens dans Vempire romain, iii. 


a. S., 
(Paris, 


1920), p. 74. 
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black cow to the shetndrih, as they named their demons. 1 
The idea that butchers and slaughtering-places are 
haunted seems to have a Berber origin, to judge by the 
dread that the aborigines of Gran Canaria had of 
butchers 2 and the present Tuareg have of slaughtering- 
places; 3 but similar ideas may of course have pre¬ 
vailed among the Arab invaders. The occult “ science ” 
which enables the magician to call up jinn and make 
them do his bidding by invoking them by name and 
by writing down mysteriously arranged letters, figures, 
words, and numbers, is widespread in the East, but 
the Maghrebins are reputed the most learned and skil¬ 
ful in it. Lane speaks of a celebrated Maghrebin 
magician in Cairo who by means of a mirror of ink, 
similar to that I have described, found out persons who 
had committed a theft; 4 and both in Egypt and 
Arabia 8 Maghrebins excel in the art of discovering 
hidden treasures. Thus the jinn -cult of the West has 
also influenced that of the East, and not only been in¬ 
fluenced by it. Klunzinger observes in his book on 
Upper Egypt that the names of the jinn summoned 
“ generally sound unlike Arabic, and may afford the 
philologist not uninteresting hints regarding the origin 


1 Al-Bakrl, Description de I’Afrique septentrionale, trans. by de 
Slane (Paris, 1859), p. 410. 

2 J. de Abreu de Galindo, ‘ The History of the Discovery 
and Conquest of the Canary Islands’, in J. Pinkerton, A General 
Collection of Voyages and Travels , xvi. (London, 1814), p. 
820. 

3 M. Benhazera, Six mots chez les Touareg du Ahaggar (Alger, 
1908), p. 60. 

4 E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
(Paisley & London, 1896), p. 276 sqq. 

5 C. Niebuhr, Travels through Arabia , ii. (Edinburgh, 1792), p. 
282 ; C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta , i. (Cambridge, 
1888), p. 257. 


of this ‘ science ’ ”. 1 In Morocco some names oijnun 
are expressly said to be Sudanese; and it is notable 
that the chief magicians, who practise their art by the 
instrumentality of jnun, come from Sus, the southern¬ 
most part of Morocco, where the negro influence is 
considerable. 

There can be no doubt whatever that various prac¬ 
tices connected with the belief in jnun have a Sudanese 
origin. There are intimate relations between the jnun 
and negroes; 2 it is said that they are “ like brothers 
A scribe told me that his sister had a black slave girl, 
whose presence in the house led to all sorts of uncanny 
events: stones fell down there, furniture and clothes 
caught fire, plates were broken, mattresses were moved 
from one place to another, and all this happened with¬ 
out any apparent cause. The house was haunted by 
jnun on account of the black girl; this was proved by 
the fact that when she was sold, those strange things 
ceased to occur. The so-called Gnawa, a fraternity 
chiefly consisting of negroes, are experts in expelling 
jnun from persons who are troubled with them. 
When a company of Gnawa are called to the patient’s 
house, an expression for it is to bring there “ the slaves 
of the ground ”, which is a name given to them because 
the jnun are masters of the ground. Their perform¬ 
ances on such occasions are very similar to the Egyptian 
zar, described by Mrs. Seligman, which seems to have 
been introduced by black slaves from the negro tribes 
of Tropical Africa, although its name is Abyssinian; 3 

1 C. B. Klunzinger, Upper Egypt (London, 1878), p. 383 n. 1. 

2 Cf. J. B. Andrews, Les Fontaines des Genies ( Seba Aoiun), 
CYoyances soudanaises a Alger (Alger, 1903), passim. 

:i Brenda Z. Seligman, 4 On the Origin of the Egyptian Zar \ in 
Folk-Lore, xxv. (London, 1914), p. 300 sqq. The same kind of 
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and they also resemble to some extent the rites of the 
Masubori in Hausaland recorded by Major Tremearne. 1 
But the Gnawa are not only exorcists, they are actual 
//’/m-worshippers, who in the middle of the month of 
Sha'ban celebrate an annual feast at which they sacrifice 
one or several animals to the jnun and suck the blood 
from the wounds of the victims. It is easy to under¬ 
stand that the black slaves who came to North Africa 
found the jinn particularly congenial to their own native 
superstitions and entered into close relations with these 
spirits by means of practices that were more or less 
similar to those in vogue among their own people. It 
is also probable that the Moorish practice of the dyafa, 2 
by which jnun are expelled from sick people, or at 
least the sacrifice implied in it, has come from the 
Sudan. In the literature on the eastern Arabs I have 
found no exact counterpart to it, whereas a custom 
very similar to the dyafa -sacrifice is reported from 
Timbuctoo. 3 

Considering that the belief in the jinn in Moham¬ 
medan countries is made up of a variety of elements, it 
can of course only with due caution be used to illus¬ 
trate the ideas of the ancient Arabs. But on the other 
hand, our knowledge of these Arabs does not contain 
anything which justifies the conclusion that their con¬ 
ception of the jinn was essentially different from that of 

ceremonies are practised at Mecca for the expulsion of spirits called 
by the foreign word zar (C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii. [Haag, 
1889], p. 124 sqq.). 

1 A. J. N. Tremearne, Hausa Superstitions and Customs (Lon¬ 
don, 1913), p. 145 sqq.) idem. The Ban of the Bori (London, s.d.), 
p . 280 sqq. 

2 See Ritual and Belief in Morocco , i. 329 sqq. 

3 J. G. Jackson, An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa ... By 
el Hage Abd Salam Shabeeny (London, 1820), p. 33. 
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a later age. This must be borne in mind by anybody 
who ventures to speculate on the origin of the Arab 
belief in the jinn. Robertson Smith tried to show that 
this belief was a survival of totemism; he argued that 
it requires a very exaggerated scepticism to doubt that 
the jinn are mainly nothing else than more or less 
modernised representatives of totem animals. 1 I have 
discussed his arguments elsewhere, 2 and have not dis¬ 
covered a single fact in favour of his theory. He wrote 
at a time when totemism was in the air, and, though 
little understood, was assumed to represent a stage of 
religious development through which all mankind had 
passed. The supposition has also been made that the 
jinn were originally the souls of dead people; but this 
suggestion likewise lacks the support of facts. The 
jinn haunt burial-grounds, like so many other places, 
but they are not known to do so in any conspicuous 
degree. Neither in Egypt 3 nor in Morocco are they 
looked upon as spirits of the dead who have to walk. 
And with reference to the ancient Arabs Noldeke 
observes that “ the belief which exists among many 
primitive races that the dead are malevolent and seek 
to inj'ure the living, is one of which no traces are to be 
found among the Arabs ”. 4 

Writers on the history of religion have often moulded 
the religious phenomena into too narrow forms, 
whether the form be headed totemism or ancestor- 

1 Robertson Smith, op. cit. pp. 120, 126 sqq. 

2 ‘ The Nature* of the Arab ginn , illustrated by the Present 
Beliefs of the People of Morocco \ in The Journal of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland , xxix. (London, 1900), 
p. 265 sqq.\ Ritual and Belief in Morocco , i. 384 sqq . 

3 Klunzinger, op. cit. p. 382. 

4 Noldeke, loc. cit. p. 673. Cf. Goldziher, Muhammedanische 
Studieri y i. (Halle a. S., 1889), p. 255, 

C 
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worship. The conception of tb t jinn evidently implies 
a generalisation on a much larger scale. These spirits 
seem to have been invented to explain strange and 
mysterious phenomena that suggest a volitional cause, 
especially such as inspire men with fear. Robertson 
Smith’s statement that their special haunts are the 
places most frequented by wild beasts is certainly not 
in accordance with facts. We have seen that though 
their principal abode is the under-world, they haunt 
all sorts of places which have a striking appearance or 
otherwise excite feelings of wonder or fear, that men 
are surrounded by them, and that uncanny events of 
every description are attributed to their activity. They 
frequently assume the shape of animals—I presume, 
not because there is any intrinsic connection between 
animals and jinn, but because the jinn represent active 
forces, and among living things animals are the most 
mysterious. It is significant that the uncanniest of all 
creatures, snakes and other creeping things, are most 
frequently jinn in disguise. The belief that brides 
and bridegrooms are much exposed to the attacks of 
those spirits seems to be due partly to the new state 
of life into which they are about to enter—there is no 
such danger for widows or widowers who remarry, 
because marriage is nothing new to them—and partly 
to the particular character of the act by which marriage 
is consummated; sexual intercourse is looked upon as 
defiling and in certain circumstances as a mysterious 
cause of evil. 1 The threshold is considered haunted by 

1 See E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 
1914), p. 328 sqq.\ idem, The History of Human Marriage, ii. 
(London, 1921), p. 564 sq. In Egypt celibacy is in some cases 
“ the essential condition in a compact with a genie ” (Klunzinger, 
op. cit. p. 384). 
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jinn, as by other spirits in other parts of the world, 
presumably on account of that uncanny feeling which 
superstitious people are apt to experience when they 
first enter a dwelling, passing through the doorway 
from daylight into dimness. And so forth. The feel¬ 
ing of uncanniness seems always to be at the bottom 
of the belief in the presence of jinn. 

For this reason the jinn are closely connected with 
other mysterious forces. In Morocco it is often im¬ 
possible to distinguish between misfortunes attributed 
to jnun and such as are attributed to the impersonal 
force of evil that the Moors call l-bas ; I have even heard 
it said that the has is the jnun. The belief in jnun is 
also closely bound up with the dread of the evil eye. 
The evils caused by these enemies of mankind are 
largely the same, and so are the classes of persons 
particularly exposed to them and the charms used 
against them; for example, the same passages of the 
Koran as are supposed to drive away jnun are also used 
as a protection against the evil eye. A scribe in the 
Aures in Algeria informed Mr. Hilton-Simpson “ that 
among his people the belief is held that when the ad¬ 
miring glance leaves the eye it is joined by a jinn , who 
accompanies the glance to the object admired, and 
causes the harm which is popularly supposed to befall 
the person or thing upon whom the ‘ evil eye ’ has been 
east ” 1 

So, too, there is an intimate connection between 
jnun and bar aka, or “ holiness”. Saints rule over the 
jnun and have Mohammedan jnun as their assistants; 

1 M. W. Hilton-Simpson, ‘ Some Algerian Superstitions noted 
among the Shawia Berbers of the Aures Mountains and their Nomad 
Neighbours in Folk-Lore, xxvi. (London, 1915), p. 228. 
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and Mulai ‘Abdlqacler is the sultan of all the saints 
and jnun. The term rijdl allah, “ the men of God ”, 
comprises both saints and Mohammedan jniin , and in 
the jinn saints the border-line between jnun and saints 
is well-nigh obliterated. Maniacs are regarded as 
haunted by jnun, while harmless lunatics are venerated 
as saints. There are species of animals that have 
baraka, as well as animals that are haunted by jnun or 
are jnun in disguise. There is baraka in cats, although 
jnun often appear as cats. The frog is sometimes said 
to be a female saint, although it is more frequently con¬ 
sidered to be haunted by jnun or to be itself a jinn. A 
snake that is found in a house or tent may be either a 
jinn or a saint, and a snake at a shrine is taken to be the 
dead saint himself. There are holy trees and haunted 
trees, and trees that are regarded as holy by some and 
as haunted by others. The same sorts of places— 
rocks, caves, springs, the sea-—as are haunted by jnun 
are also associated with saints. Shrines are haunted at 
night, and occasionally there is some doubt whether a 
certain place is connected with a saint or merely 
haunted by jnun. 

Like other forms of the has, as well as the baraka , 
the jnun thus belong to the world of mystery. They 
are personifications of what is uncanny in nature, or the 
imagined causes of all sorts of uncanny events. The 
same is the case with the jinn among other Moham¬ 
medan peoples; and there is every reason to believe 
that in this respect the jinn of the ancient Arabs did not 
differ from their modern descendants. This is sug¬ 
gested by their very name. As Noldeke 1 and Well- 

1 Noldeke, loc. cit. p. 669; idem, in Zeitschrift fur Volker- 
psychologie und Sprachzvissenschaft, i. (Berlin, 1859), p. 413 n. *** 
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hausen 1 have pointed out, jinn probably means 
“ covert ” or “ darkness 


The jinn are generally lacking in individuality. 
Their characteristics are mostly those of the species 
and the tribe. Different tribes of them may have 
different religions, different dispositions of mind, and 
attack people in different circumstances and on different 
days. There are also certain jinn who have individual 
names, such as jinn saints, some disease spirits, and 
others whose names play an important part in many 
invocations and charms. But all these individuals are 
very shadowy beings without any distinct personality. 

The case is somewhat different with certain other 
spirits with individual names who are generally in¬ 
cluded among the jinn but present definite character¬ 
istics of their own. One such spirit is the Ghola, 
Ghule, or Ghul, widely known among the Moham¬ 
medans both of North Africa and the East, and men¬ 
tioned in old Arabic literature and Arabic tales as a 
female demon of a most dangerous disposition, who is 
fond of eating men. Another, very interesting female 
spirit is a jinniya called 'Aisha Qandisha, whom I have 
found among the coast people of Northern Morocco. 
She appears as a grown-up woman with a beautiful 
face, but has also been seen with the legs of a goat or an 
ass, or with the legs of a woman and the body of a 
she-goat with long pendant breasts. She is very libidin¬ 
ous and fond of seducing handsome young men; in this 
respect she differs from all other jnun who have a more 
or less distinct personality, with the exception of those 
who are apparently simple variants of her. I have not 
1 Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 148. 
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found ‘Aisha Qandisha mentioned in the descriptions 
of other Mohammedan countries, but her name is 
nevertheless of eastern origin. Qedesha was the name 
for a temple harlot in the Canaanitish cults. Both her 
name and her character thus connect her with the cult 
of ‘Ashtart, and so does her homestead. She lives in 
rivers, springs, or the sea; and ‘Ashtart has likewise 
been associated with water, the cause of fertility. Her 
name has been connected with a root meaning “ to be 
watered ”, and has been interpreted as the numen of a 
spring; and it has been suggested that many nymphs of 
fountains and streams in Phoenician settlements may be 
only variant forms of ‘Ashtart . 1 This suggestion is 
certainly supported by the Moorish belief in ‘Aisha 
Qandisha. ‘Ashtart was worshipped not only by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, and Phoenicians, but also in 
Phoenician colonies, and prostitution is widely attested 
as a religious rite in her service; thus we hear of women 
“ of the congregation of the people of Astarte ” at 
Carthage . 2 Carthaginian colonies existed in Morocco. 
The earliest of these colonies was the Thymiaterion of 
Hanno and Scylax, which was probably the present 
Mehdiya, north of Rabat ; 3 and it is perhaps not 
merely by accident that I found the belief in ‘Aisha 

1 G. A. Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins (New York, 1902), 
pp. 86, 104 sqq .; L. B. Patoh, ‘ Ashtart (Ashtoreth), Astarte ’, in 
Hastings, op. cit. ii. (Edinburgh, 1909), p. 117. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, i. (Parisiis, 1881), no. 263, 
p. 340. See also Toutain, op. cit. iii. 89. 

3 Ch. Tissot, ‘ Recherches sur la geographic compare de la 
Mauretanie Tingitane ’, in Memoires presentes par divers savants a 
VAcademic des inscriptions el belles-lettres de VInstitut de France , ser. 
i. vol. ix. (Paris, 1878), p. 226 sqq. See also R. L. Playfair and R. 
Brown, A Bibliography of Morocco to the End of 1891 (London, 
1892), p. 4; Budgett Meakin, The Land of the Moors (London, 
1901), p. 228. 
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Qandisha and her husband Hammu Qaiyu more vivid 
among the bedouins of the Beni Ahsen, living in 
exactly the same neighbourhood, than among any other 
tribe in Morocco. I think, then, we have good reason 
to presume that the frivolous ‘Aisha Qandisha is the 
old goddess of love, the great Astarte, degraded to a 
Moorish jinniya of a most disreputable character — 
indeed a sad end of a glorious career. And this may 
lead to the suggestion that her husband Hammu 
Qaiyu was perhaps the Carthaginian god Haman. 




II 


THE EVIL EYE 

Besides the jinn the evil eye is all over the Moslem 
world considered a very frequent cause of misfortune. 
I shall base my account of it on my own experience in 
Morocco, but, as I have pointed out in detail else¬ 
where , 1 the beliefs and practices of other Mohammedan 
countries are in substantial agreement with it. 

According to Moorish proverbs, “ The evil eye 
empties the houses and fills the graves “ One half 
of mankind die from the evil eye “ The evil eye 

owns two-thirds of the graveyard So firmly is the 

evil eye believed in, that if some accident happens at a 
wedding or any other feast where a person reputed to 
have an evil eye is present, it is attributed to him and he 
may have to pay damages; and if such a person looks 
at another’s animal and it shortly afterwards dies, he is 
likewise held responsible for the loss. 

The belief in the evil eye is ob viously rooted both 
in the expressiveness and the uncanniness of the look, 
which make the eye appear on the one hand as an 
instrument of transmitting evil wishes, and on the 
other hand as an original source of injurious energy 
emanating from it involuntarily. Bacon said, “ There 
seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, an 

1 Ritual and Belief in Morocco , vol. i. ch. viii. 
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Ejaculation, or irradiation of the eye ’V The danger is 
considered to be particularly great when the look is 
accompanied with speech: there is not only an evil 
eye, but an evil mouth. The worst of all persons is he 
who has a black heart and a joking mouth. But 
jocular, allegorical, or laudatory speech, when com¬ 
bined with a look, is feared even though there is no 
feeling of ill-will or envy: I have heard of fathers and 
sons who in this way have killed each other unawares. 
When the look of a person is accompanied with words 
of praise the danger is considered so great that it is 
always necessary to add, as a precaution, the phrase 
tbark alldh, “May God be blessed”. The superstition 
in question seems to be akin to the fear, so common in 
Europe, of praising one’s own health or prosperity— 
“ touch wood ”, “ tinberufen ”. In accordance with 
one of the laws of the association of ideas, which gener¬ 
ally play such an important part in magical beliefs, 
namely, the law of association by contrast, the praise or 
admiration of something good readily recalls its opposi te 
—the more so as the future is always uncertain and 
fortune is not to be relied upon. 

Everybody has not the power of the evil eye, and 
some people have it in a much higher degree than 
others. Persons with deep-set eyes and those whose 
eyebrows are united over the bridge of the nose are 
particularly dangerous. Fair eyes inspire much fear 
where such eyes are rare and consequently make an 
uneasy impression, but not among the Berbers of the 
Great Atlas, where fair persons are more numerous. 
The eyes of women, especially old ones and brides, 
are more feared • than those of men. At feasts the 
1 Bacon, Essays, ix. ‘ Of Envy ’. 
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women are allowed to eat first, not out of politeness, 
however: some men said to me, “ How could we eat in 
the presence of hungry women looking at us with an 
evil eye ? ” The danger of being affected by the glance 
is of course very great while eating, when the poison of 
it actually enters into the body with the food. To 
avoid this danger anybody present is invited to partake 
of the meal, or is at any rate offered a morsel; even a 
dog or cat that is present when a person is eating 
should have some food given it to prevent its covetously 
looking at him. 

Innumerable methods are resorted to in order to 
escape or counteract the dread influence of the evil 
eye. I shall only mention a few, which have had im¬ 
portant consequences. The safest precaution is of 
course to avoid exposure altogether. This is one of 
the reasons for the seclusion in which women are kept 
in the Mohammedan world, and for the widespread 
habit of their veiling their faces; both customs are due 
not only to masculine jealousy but also to fear lest the 
evil eye may injure the beloved beings. In early 
Arabia very handsome men veiled their faces, parti¬ 
cularly at feasts and fairs, in order to preserve them¬ 
selves' from the evil eye . 1 A bride has her face very 
well covered up, even the eyes, or she is, in some parts 
of Morocco, transported to her new home in a box or 
cage; she is thus herself sheltered from the evil eye, 
and at the same time her own look cannot cause harm 
to others. For fear of the evil eye the Moors are in 
many cases unwilling to speak of their intentions, they 


1 E. M. Quatremere, ‘Proverbes arabes de Meidani’, in Journal 
Asiatique, ser. iii. vol. v. (Paris, 1838), p. 242. J. YVellhausen, 
Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 196. 
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have a saying that “ into a closed mouth no fly will 
enter ”. But in other circumstances less convenient 
methods have to be adopted to escape the evil glance. 
If anyone evinces a strong desire to buy, let us say, my 
gun or horse, it is wiser for me to sell it because, if not, 
the gun may easily come to grief or the horse die; and, 
as already indicated, if anyone praises a thing belonging 
to someone else without adding a word of blessing, 
the article is henceforth worth nothing. I have myself 
had to protect myself against unpleasant consequences 
of this kind. During my stay in a place in the Great 
Atlas mountains the Governor’s son, who in his father’s 
absence acted as my host, showed me great attention. 
He came now and then into my tent, sat down with 
evident pleasure on my camp-chair—probably he had 
never sat on a chair before—and asked if he might look 
through my field-glass. He was so enraptured by 
these objects that I understood he wished to possess 
them, and custom had now required that I should do 
what he wished. Then it flashed upon me that I 
might pay him back in his own coin. He had come 
to me riding on a splendid mule. When he again 
began singing the praises of the chair and the field- 
glass I started similar admiration of his excellent mule. 
He at once turned the conversation to something else; 
and the danger was at an end. 

The quickest method of protecting yourself against 
another person’s evil glance is to stretch ofit the fingers 
of your right hand towards him and say, “ Five in 
your eye ”, or “ Five on your eye ”. The stretching 
out of the right hand’s fingers may be followed by a 
similar gesture made with the left hand, in which the 
words “ five and little five ”, or the “ fives ”, are used 
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instead of “ five I was expressly told that the object 
of these gestures is to throw back .the bas, or evil 
influence, issuiilg from the eye. At the same time the 
phrase “ Five on your eye ” suggest* the idea of shutting 
out the dangerous glance; and so does the gesture of an 
uplifted hand, which is also practised. The phrase 
“ Five in your eye ”, again, may imply the notion of 
putting out the eye. In Algeria Mr. Hilton-Simpson 
w.as in fact told by a native that the gesture in question 
“ implies that the giver of the admiring glance should 
have the fingers and thumb of the hand thrust into his 
eyes ”. 1 The same idea is suggested by the use of two 
lingers only, which is reported from some parts of North 
Africa and is represented on pottery from the Rif (see 
Fig. 20). 

The phrases “ five in your eye ” and “ five on your 
eye ” are also said without any gesture with the hand. 
There are other expressions used in a similar manner, 
such as “ Five and fifteen ”, “ Five and fifty between 
us ”, “ Five on your eye and six on your heart ” 
(making eleven, which is an odd and therefore lucky 
number), “ We are ten between us, (they are) the 
friends of the Prophet ”. The number five, or some 
number associated with it, has thus become a charm 
against the evil eye. On a journey that lasts for five 
days or five years you are in some measure protected 
by the number of the days or years. The term for 
Thursday, the fifth day of the week, likewise possesses 
protective efficacy: if you fear that someone is injuring 
you by his look you may ward off the evil by the 
phrase “ Five and Thursday ”, and if anybody is 
speaking of your child in a w r ay that might affect his 
1 Hilton-Simpson, loc. cit. p. 234. 
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health or welfare you may prevent it by passing the 
remark that he was born on a Thursday. To such an 
extent has the number five been associated with the 
idea of the evil eye that it is considered improper to 
mention the word for it in conversation with a govern¬ 
ment official, or even to mention any number re¬ 
miniscent of it, like fifteen, twenty-five, or fifty. In¬ 
stead of these numbers you should say “ four and one ”, 
“ fourteen and one ”, “ twenty-four and one ”, “ forty- 
nine and one ”, or also, for example, “ twenty-six less 
one At Fez the number five is even avoided in the 
giving of presents: it would be objectionable to make a 
person a present of five loaves of sugar, or five fowls, or 
five dollar pieces. This tabooing of a number which 
is itself used as a charm against evil influences is no 
doubt due to unpleasant associations and that uncanny 
feeling which is so readily produced by anything 
possessed of magic energy. 

As the hand and its fingers offer protection against 
the dangerous lopk, the same is naturally the case with 
every representation of them. In magic the difference 
between reality and image disappears, and little or no 
importance is attached to the likeness of the image. 
Small flat images of hands made of silver are very 
popular charms; at Fez women hang at each of their 
temples such a hand, and in a Berber tribe I saw boys 
wearing a ring with a hand in their right ear. In some 
towns, for instance Marrakesh, there is hardly a house, 
and least of all a shop, on the wall or door of which the 
five fingers are not represented in some way or other. 
Sometimes there is the rough image of a hand with 
outstretched fingers; sometimes only the forepart of a 
hand, highly conventionalised, sometimes five “ fingers ” 
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united by a horizontal line; but most commonly merely 
five isolated lines, longer or shorter, which occasionally 
dwindle into dots. Figs. 1-5 represent a series of 

HU! dill . 

ill 

Figs. 1-5. 



these various types; Figs. 6-8 show the five “ fingers ” 
provided with a common shaft. The figures are painted 

with tar, red earth, henna, or 
blue, substances which by 
Nj/ themselves are regarded as 

Fics 6 8 ' charms against the evil eye. 

Country women in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Fez have a mark like Fig. 7, though 
without the dots, tattooed with blue on their right 
upper arm; and I saw a Berber lad with a 
design like Fig. 9 tattooed on the tip of his nose. 

The number five is in various ways made 
use of in amulets against the evil eye. A 
common charm is a bean-pod containing five 
beans, or five beans that have been found together 
in a pod containing no more beans and then sewn up, 
each separately, in a small cover of 
cloth or leather. Figs. 10-11 repre¬ 
sent amulets which I picked up in 
a bedouin tribe on the Atlantic 
coast. One (Fig. 10) consists of 
five shells attached to a small piece of cloth; the other 
(Fig. 11) consists of glass beads in five different 
colours, grouped in two circular series. Another 


¥ 


Fig. 9. 




Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 
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representation of five used as a charm against the evil 
eye is a pentagram, or five-pointed star, drawn on 
a paper without lifting up the pen (Fig. 12). Figs. 
13-14 represent two amulets called mhammsa (like the 
amulet in the shape of a hand). The amulets are made 



of silver, and their protective power depends on their 
five conspicuous knobs, partly impressions in the plate, 
partly small pieces of coloured glass, which form to¬ 
gether two fives, one larger and the other smaller, with 
the piece of glass in the centre common to both. On 
these amulets the knobs are grouped in the form of a 
cross, and the knobs of the inner five are actually joined 



by a cross. A combination of a five and a cross also 
occurs in Figs. 15-17, representing parts of ornaments 
worn by women, which at the same time serve as 
charms. In the centre of Fig. 15 there is a circular 
knob surrounded by four drop-like figures in the form 
of a cross. In Figs. 16-17 there is in the middle a 
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circular knob surrounded by eight engraved petals or 
stripes, which form together two crosses, one larger 
and the other smaller. Here the cruciform petals dr 
stripes, together with the knob in the centre, obviously 
represent the two fives which in Figs. 13-14 are repre¬ 
sented by round knobs or pieces of glass. 

A cross, consisting of two lines intersecting each 
other at right angles, without a particularly marked 
centre, is also used as a charm against the evil eye. 
Fig. 18 shows such a charm which I have seen painted 
with henna on the head of a greyhound. Women have 
small crosses tattooed on their faces, and both men and 
women have a cross tattooed on the tip of the nose, 
which, as the most projecting part of the body, seems 
a particularly suitable place for such a charm. A 
Berber friend of mine, whose nose was thus decorated 
with a cross, told me that the tattooing had been done 
in his infancy because his two elder brothers had died 
shortly after birth. Persons of either sex are also seen 
with a little cross tattooed on the forefinger of the right 
hand, but this is said to be hateful to God; such a 
person should not be allowed to preach in the mosque, 
an animal killed by him is not good for eating, and after 
his death the cross will be obliterated in paradise. 
This view seems to be due to the fact that the cross is 
a Christian symbol. Some writers maintain that the 
use of the cross as a charm among the Berbers of North 
Africa is a survival from the times when Christianity 
was spread among them. 1 But the cross is much older 
than Christianity, 2 and among the tattoo-marks seen on 

1 See Basin, in L’Anthropologie, i. (Paris, 1890), p. 573 sq. 

2 Cf. 0 . Montelius, * Solens hjul och det kristna korsetin 
Nordisk tidskrift for vetenskap, konst och industri, 1904 (Stockholm), 
pp. 1-16, 149 sqq.\ idem , 1 Det latinska korset ’, ibid., 1907, p. 1 sqq. 
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Libyans figured on old Egyptian monuments occur 
cruciform devices. 1 2 I have heard that the object of 
the cross as a charm is to attract the first glance of the 
evil eye, which is always considered most dangerous; 
but a deeper idea connected with this charm, as also 
perhaps a reason why the five is so frequently arranged 
in the form of a cross, may be to disperse the evil 
energy issuing from the eye to all the quarters of the 
wind in order to prevent it from injuring the person or 
object looked at. a Among many peoples crosses, also 
in the form of cross-roads, are evidently regarded as 
dispersers of evil influences of some kind or other. 3 

The number five is used to protect not only men and 
animals but also lifeless objects against the malignant 
glance. Figures containing this number are frequently 
found on guns, pottery, trays, bags, rugs, carpets, and 
so forth. They often lose their magical character and 
become genuine ornaments; but that they originally 
had a practical aim is obvious not only from their 
similarity to charms, but particularly from the fact that 
they are still in very many cases regarded more or less 
in the light of charms, even though they be at the same 
time spoken of as ornaments. Some reproductions of 
designs found on various objects will convey an idea of 
the extent to which the protective gesture with the 
hand, “ five in your eye ”, is at the bottom of Moorish 
decorative art. 

The pottery of the Rif Berbers presents numerous 
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1 0 . Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), pp. 187, 208 sq. 

2 Mr. Y. L. Taneja, a Hindu student of mine, informs me that 
this idea is attached to the cross used as a charm among his own 
people in the Punjab. 

3 See E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas y ii. (London, 1917), p. 256 sq. n. 2. 
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instances of paintings of hands (Figs. 19-20), and in 
many cases other parts of the body have been added for 
the sake of completeness, although Islam prohibits the 
representation of human bodies. Such figures are in 
fact pre-Mohammedan. Bodies with the arms ex¬ 
tended are represented on Phoenician and Punic monu- 



Fig. 19. Fig. 20. 


rnents (see Figs. 21-23); and a similar design is still 
used as a. tattoo in Tunis. 1 Fig. 20 shows, besides a 
double pair of hands, two pairs of outstretched fingers. 
In these paintings it is impossible to draw the line 
between magic and art. They are made by the women, 
who are particularly versed in the secrets of magic. 



Fig. 21. Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 


Fig. 24 is a hand pattern embroidered on the edge of a 
drapery; its resemblance to one of the charms painted 
on the outside of houses (Fig. 7) is obvious. Fig. 25 
shows an ornament embroidered on a saddle- or horse¬ 
cloth from the Great Atlas. Fig. 26 is from a Berber 
gun. In Fig. 27 the same pattern is doubled. That 

1 G. R. Stetson, ‘ Tattooing in Tunis \ in The American An¬ 
thropologist , vi. (Washington, 1893), p. 282. 
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this design, which is very frequent on metal-work, 
represents two fives with a common centre is proved 
by the circumstance that each alternate petal is dulled 
while the others are burnished. The eight-petalled 
rosette, with or without a common circular centre, 
and with the petals embroidered in different colours, is 
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Fig. 26. 


a frequent ornament on bags. Fig. 28 shows a design 
on a bag which is something intermediate between an 
eight-petalled rosette and a double-cross with a well- 
marked centre. Figs. 29-30 are patterns painted on 
leather pouches. They suggest that round spots and 
lines in the form of a cross may represent the same idea, 



Fig. 27. Fig. 28. Fig. 29. Fig. 30. 


the number five. The eight-petalled rosette is seen as 
a charm on both sides of entrance gates. 

From the double-cross and the eight-petalled rosette 
new figures have been evolved. By joining the two 
extremities of the two lines that form each of the two 
crosses another design has arisen, a double-square, 
which is very common on metal- and wood-work, as 
also on embroidery. Figs. 31-32 are designs from the 
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same embroidery, where they occur side by side with 
each other. That Fig. 31 is regarded as a double-cross 
appears from the circumstance that the two single 
crosses are embroidered in different colours; and many 
things indicate that the two intersecting squares have 
developed out of a double-cross. When the artisan 
is going to paint these squares on a wooden plate he 
first draws a double-cross, which he afterwards paints 
over. In Fig. 32 we find that one of the crosses has 
been partially preserved within the squares, and 



besides, those points in which the two crosses would 
have intersected the sides of the squares, if they had been 
preserved, are still clearly marked. That the sides of 
the squares are only to be regarded as lines joining the 
extremities of two crosses which consist of radii in a 
circle is moreover proved by the fact that the same 
points are sometimes joined, not by straight lines, but 
by curves. Figs. 33-34 are designs that occur in the 
middle of two metal trays. Both are derived from the 
same figure, a double-cross. In Fig. 33 the lines join¬ 
ing the extremities of each cross are straight, in Fig. 
34 they are curved. 

It may be asked why the extremities of each cross 
have been joined at all. " Perhaps the desire for variety 
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is a sufficient explanation; but I believe that there may 
also be a deeper motive. I shall show that not only 
the hand and the number five but also images of an 
eye or a pair of eyes are used as charms against the evil 
eye, and that these preventives are very frequently com¬ 
bined with each other. In certain Moorish charms the 
eye is represented in the shape of a square, and in 
Palestine door-posts are marked either with a square or 




Fic. 33. Fic. 34. 


a circle. 1 So also the two intersecting squares may 
represent a pair of eyes. It is worth noticing that such 
squares, either alone or drawn on a paper together with 
some magic words or signs, are used as charms against 
the evil eye; I have seen them on the covers of written 
amulets and have been expressly told that they serve 
this purpose. The intersecting squares have given 
rise to the empty octagon, which often occurs on wood- 

1 Ph. J. Baldensperger, £ Peasant Folklore of Palestine \ in 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement for z 8 gj (London), 
p. 217. 
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work, either painted or cut out. By painting over all 
the lines which fall within the squares, the artisan pro¬ 
duces such a figure, and also by hollowing the two 
squares. Wooden plates containing a great number of 
empty octagons are used as windows. 

As appears from the above figures, there is a general 
tendency to produce the number five doubled both on 
charms and ornaments—as a double-five, a double- 
cross, a double-square, or an eight-petalled rosette. A 
reason for this may be that the protective gesture with 
the hand, which is the origin of the magic efficacy 
ascribed to the number five, is performed both with 
the right and the left hand. Such a supposition is 
strengthened by the circumstance that the inner five 
on the amulets of this type is called by the same name 
as the left hand’s fingers in the formula accompanying 
the gesture with the hand, namely, the “ little five ’ . 
But the number five is represented not only doubled 
but tripled, and the multiplication may go further, both 
on amulets and in the decorative art. The eight- 
petalled rosette has developed into a twelve- and a 
sixteen-petalled rosette (see Figs. 33-34); the design in 
the centre of Fig. 34 very clearly shows that two petals 
have evolved out of each of the original eight. In 
Fig. 35, which is from the interior of a Moorish house, 
there is a twelve-petalled rosette in each of the two 
double-squares on the central arch (hardly visible in 
the figure), while a sixteen-petalled rosette occupies 
the centre of the large ornament on the wall. The 
latter rosette is itself the central figure in a five, the four 
other parts of which consist of hands. The sixteen- 
petalled rosette is expressly said to be a charm against 
the evil eye. 
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Besides the fingers of the hand there is another 
frequent means of throwing back the baleful power that 
emanates from the evil eye, namely, the image of an 
eye. If baleful energy can be transferred by the eye, 
it can obviously also be thrown back by the eye. The 


image of an eye or of a pair of eyes, or something re- 


Fic. 35- 



semblingjan eye, is thereforeJcommonly used as a 
charm. Sometimes the actual eye of a bird, such as 
that of a hoopoe or an owl, attached to a string that is 
worn by a child round the neck, is used for this purpose. 
The most faithful image of an eye among all charms I 
have seen is the gem called a “ cat’s eye ”, a white con¬ 
vex stone with a dark spot on the top, which is set in a 
ring of silver or gold. 

Figs. 36-37 show two paintings that I found on the 
interior wall of a small Moorish coffee-house. They 
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are charms consisting of images of hands and eyes. In 
Fig. 37 one eye is made in the form of a square and 
inscribed in the other, a circumstance that seems to 

4 give additional strength to my previous 
suggestion that the intersecting squares, 
also, are meant to represent a pair of eyes. 
££> Fig. 38 is a pattern from a drapery; the 
Figs. 36-37. “ hand ” is here of a type that we have 

already met with among the charms painted 
on walls (Fig. 7). Figs. 7-8 are likewise a combination 
of hand and eye, the round dots representing eyes. They 
are placed in such a way as to suggest that they are in¬ 
tended rather to illustrate the notion of putting out the 
eye than to represent eyes which throw back the bas 
issuing from the evil look. Fig. 39 shows the middle 
part of a charm made of glass beads of varying colours. 
The charm contains altogether five pairs of eyes, of 



Fig. 38. 


Fig. 39. 


Fig. 40. 


Fig. 41. 


which only two pairs are seen in the figure. The girls in 
the bedouin tribe from whom I received the object drew 
my attention to the eyes and their magic efficacy, telling 
me that they protected the person who wore it from the 
evil eye; and it is more than probable that the piece of 
glass in the centre is also meant to imitate an eye. The 
two small squares in Fig. 40, a design that I saw 
painted in red on the back of a white horse, are also 
presumably a conventionalised pair of eyes. Fig. 41 
shows a painting that I found on the outside of a small 
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box in which people keep their gold. The painting is 
undoubtedly in the first place intended to protect the 
box and its contents from the envious glance. Eyes of 
a similar type are painted on 
pottery from the Rif (see Figs. 

19-20). 

A very striking design, which 
may be traced to the belief in 
the evil eye, is embroidered on 
the cloaks worn by the Berbers 
of the Great Atlas (Fig. 42). 

Almost the whole back of the 
cloak is covered by a colossal 
eye, generally orange-coloured, 
with an elaborate embroidery in 
the middle, presumably repre¬ 
senting the pupil. It is no 
doubt an excellent idea thus 
to avert dangers threatening from behind. The 
mountaineers of Northern Morocco have gaudy “ eyes ” 
embroidered on their cloaks, professedly to safeguard 




Fig. 43. Fig.' 44. Fig. 45. Fig. 46. 


them from the evil eye. Figs. 43-46 show pairs of 
eyes of different types. The originals are of bone 
inlaid on Berber guns and are evidently meant to serve 
as charms. Of particular interest is the conventional- 
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ised head of a man in Fig. 46, which is put there on 
account of its eyes. These bear some resemblance to 



Fig. 47 a . 



an Ionic capital, and so do in a still higher degree some 
of the pairs of eyes (Fig. 47^), that are found on the 

upper part of a leather bag illus¬ 
trated by Fig. 47$. 

Fig. 48 is a design painted 
on a small brass box in which 
the Moor sometimes keeps his 
prayer-book. The round piece 
of glass in the middle is light 
blue—blue eyes are especially 
apt to transmit, and therefore 
also to throw back, the has. The 
design is a combination of eyes 
and a double-five. Round the 
eye in the centre there are four 
pairs of eyes, which together 
with the centre form a five; 
there are moreover four single 
eyes, which with the centre make 
a “little five”; and all these 
figures are placed within a big 
eye. Many of the figures repro¬ 


duced above present a combination of the five and 
the eye. In Figs. 13-14 the double-five consists of 
eyes, of which the blue piece of glass in the centre 
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particularly attracts the attention of the spectator. In 
Fig. 11 there are two eyes made of glass beads. Figs. 
15-17, 26-28, 33-34, and the ornament on the wall in 
Fig. 35 have an eye as their centre. Figs. 

26, 28-30 represent an eye. The five shells 
in Fig. 10 are charms against the evil eye not 
only on account of their number; for shells 
are by themselves used as charms, partly at FiG. 48. 
least, in my opinion, because they have the 
form of an eye. Just as the number five has come to 
represent the five fingers of the hand as a charm 
against the evil eye, so anything round or curved may 
become a charm on account of its resemblance to an 
eye. Many instances might be quoted of this. 

The eye is often represented in the form of a triangle. 
Fig. 49 is a design that I found on a gun-bag of leather, 
and there can be little doubt that it is intended 
to represent an eye. In this case the triangular form 
lends itself best to the material. The mountaineers of 
Northern Morocco also have big triangular designs on 
their bags, side by side with small circular “ eyes ” 
simply impressed in the leather with a round instru¬ 
ment. But if the eye is thus conventionalised as a 
triangle we may suppose that the two intersecting 
triangles with a small round figure in the centre are a 
conventionalised pair of eyes with a common pupil. 
This figure is very popular. It occurs, for instance, 
on Moorish coins (Fig. 50), and, drawn on a paper 
and provided with inscriptions from the Koran, it is 
used as a charm against the evil eye. Sometimes a 
small “ eye ” is added outside each point of the 
triangles, as is shown by Fig. 51, representing a charm 
which is used in Fez. 
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Fig. 52 shows another type of the eye: a round spot 
representing the eye and above it a conventionalised 



Fig. 49. 



eyebrow. I found this design tattooed on the arm of 
one of my servants, and he told me that similar tattoo- 
ings are common in his tribe. An almost identical 
design and others of the same type, though somewhat 
different, I saw tattooed above the bridge of the nose 



A- 



Fig. 53. Fig. 54. Fig. 55. Fig. 56. Fig. 57. 

on women from different parts of the country (Figs. 
53-60). The reason why in these cases the eyebrow is 
made in the shape of the two sides of an angle is not 
difficult to find: it is easier to incise into the skin two 
straight lines than a curve; yet the latter is also done, 

Fig. 58. Fig. 59. 



Fig. 60. Fig. 61. 


as appears from Fig. 61, showing a tattooing made 
on the same part of the face among some Berber 
women. There is an obvious resemblance between 
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Figs. 52-57 and Fig. 62, which is a design embroidered 
on a saddle- or horse-cloth from the Great Atlas. The 
eye itself is here triangular, while the eye¬ 
brow has exactly the same shape as that 
tattooed on the arm or the forehead. In a 
somewhat different form, better adapted to 
the technique of weaving, and arranged in 
rows, this design is extremely frequent on Berber rugs 
(Figs. 63-64). It undergoes there a variety of com- 
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Fig. 62. 



Fig. 63. Fig. 64. 


binations and simplifications. A process of multipli¬ 
cation has led to the design shown in Fig. 65, while, as 

it seems, the single zigzag line 
(bigs. 66-67) 1S a row °I con¬ 
ventionalised eyebrows. Fig. 66 
in particular is exactly similar 
to the eyebrow line in Fig. 63, 
the only difference between the 
designs being that in Fig. 66 the eye itself has been 
left out. This pattern occurs on the very same carpets 


Fig. 66. Fig. 67. 





or cloths where the fuller design is found. The eye¬ 
brow design is also met with in architecture. If we 
compare the designs carved out on the arches shown 
in Fig. 35 with Fig. 62 we notice a similarity between 
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the designs which is so great that we may suspect them 
to be variants of the same type. This also holds true 
of the eight figures placed in a row inside the large 
wall ornament in Fig. 35, above the “five” and under¬ 
neath the upper eye. 

The objection will perhaps be raised that I have here 
tried to explain widespread designs by beliefs, gestures, 
and charms prevalent in Morocco. A certain design 
might, quite independently of its origin, have come to 
be used as a charm against the evil eye if it could 
be interpreted in accordance with popular beliefs, or 
simply because it for some reason or other was used 
as such by another people from whom it was borrowed. 
This, for instance, may have been the case with the 
cross. But, on the other hand, the cross is a figure 
which may easily have a different origin in different 
cases, and one idea primarily underlying it may have 
been that of dispersing evil influences. The pentagram, 
or five-pointed star, and the four- and eight-petalled 
rosette with an eye in the centre, are also very wide¬ 
spread and ancient figures. The rosette was a very 
common design in Egypt 1 and Chaldea, 2 and is found 
in abundance on Cypriote, Melian, Rhodian, Nauk- 
ratic, and so-called Corinthian vases; 3 and Cartha¬ 
ginian inscriptions contain four-, eight-, or sixteen- 
petalled rosettes side by side or alternating with hands 

1 W. H. Goodyear, The Grammar of the Lotus (London, 1891), 
p. 101 sqq.; L. von Sybel, Kritik des dgyptischen Ornaments (Marburg, 
1883), pp. 12, 13, 17 sq.; idem, Weltgeschichte der Kunst im Alter- 
turn (Marburg, 1903), p. 63; A. Riegl, Stilfragen (Berlin, 1893), p. 
S3 sq. 

2 Riegl, op. cit. p. 54; Goodyear, op. cit. p. 101. 

3 Goodyear, op. cit. p. 149 sq. See also J. Martha, L’Art 
ttrusque (Paris, 1889), P'ig. 155, p. 199. 
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or eyes (see Figs. 68-70), 1 which certainly looks as if 
they were used as charms against the evil eye. 2 The 
rosette has been supposed to be a lotus-motive; 3 but 






even if the shape of the figure has been suggested by a 
flower, the number of the petals surrounding the eye 

1 The Carthaginian designs are reproduced from J. Euting’s 
works Punische Stcine (Memoir es de VAcademic imperiale des sciences 
de St-Pdtersbourg, ser. vii. vol. xvii. No. 3; 1871) and Sammlung der 
carthagischen Inschriften, i. (Strassburg, 1883). 

2 Mr. B. Franklin Perera, a Sinhalese student of mine, informs 
me that the Sinhalese have a charm against the evil eye which 
consists of nine gems arranged in the shape of an eight-petalled 
rosette with a gem in the centre, 

3 Goodyear, op. cit. p. 103; Riegl, op. cit. p. 52. 
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in the centre is not explained thereby. It may very 
well owe its origin to the same idea as that which in 
Morocco is associated with the rosette as a charm 
against the evil eye, that is, the belief in the prophy¬ 
lactic virtue of the number five on account of the five 
fingers. For representations of a hand with its five 
fingers extended are found on buildings or tombs 
in ancient Egypt, Babylon, Phoenicia, Carthage, and 
India, 1 and hand-shaped amulets were used by the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans; 2 and we 
have reason to believe that these representations of 
the hand, in many cases at least, were charms against 
the evil eye. This is suggested by the strong belief in 
it, and the great fear of it, which since very ancient 
times have prevailed among the peoples of the 
Mediterranean basin, and in particular by the occur¬ 
rence of an open hand together with representations 
of the eye on Punic remains. As for the hand amulet 
in the earlier days of Mohammedanism, it may be 
sufficient to refer to the large upright hand on the key¬ 
stone of the outer Moorish arch over the great gate of 
the Alhambra; 3 and as for the eight-petallecl rosette 

1 J. A, MacCulloch, ‘ Hand ’, in J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics , vi. (Edinburgh, 1913), p. 495; F. T. Elworthy, 
The Evil Eye (London, 1895), P- 2 43 * 

2 Elworthy, op. cit. pp. 241-245, 254; MacCulloch, loc. cit. 
p. 495; H. Schafer, < Die Wirkung der Skarabiiert mit einem 
Krokodil und einer Hand ’, in Zeitschrift fur dgyptische Sprache und 
Alter tumskunde , xxxix. (Leipzig, 1901), p. 87 sq. (Egypt); O. Jahn, 

Uber den Aberglauberi cles bosen Blicks bei den Alten ’, in Berichte 
uber die Verhandlungen der Koniglich-Sachsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Leipzig , Philologisch-his torische Classe , xvii. 
(Leipzig, 1855), p. 53 sqq. (Greece arid Rome); J. Bellucci, Paral - 
leles ethnographiques. Amide ties. IJbye actuelle: Italie ancienne 
(Perouse, 1915), p. 14 sqq. (ancient Italy). 

3 Cf. I. Goldziher, ‘ Die Zahlen im mohammedanischen Volks- 
glauben \ in Das Ausland , Ivii. (Stuttgart & Miinchen, 1884), p. 329 
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with an eye in the centre, to its occurrence on certain 
buildings or monuments at Cairo. 1 At the present day 
representations of the hand are in some way or other 
used as charms against the evil eye all over Northern 
Africa, and in Syria and Palestine, Persia, India, and 
South Europe. The gesture with the five outstretched 
fingers occurs in Algeria, Tunis, Syria, and Palestine, 
among the Sennaarese and the Kabablsh in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and in modern Greece; 2 and in the 
four first-mentioned countries it is accompanied with 
the phrase “ Five in your eye ”, or “ Five on your 
eye ”, or “ Five on you ”, or “ Five in the face of the 
enemies The ancient Romans seem to have used a 
similar gesture, accompanied with the words, Ecce tibi 
dono qainque. 3 And on other grounds M. Bellucci arrives 
at the conclusion that the number five must have had 
a magic significance in Italy during the first iron age. 4 

Like representations of a hand, so also represen¬ 
tations of an eye or a pair of eyes were frequent 
among the ancient Mediterranean peoples—Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Etruscans, and 
Romans. 5 In the museum at Carthage, for example, 
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1 Prisse d’Avennes, L'Art arabe d'apres les monuments du Kaire, 
i. Planches (Paris, 1877), xliv., liv., etc. 

2 In Greece, as in North Africa, it is considered uncivil to 
mention the word for five (F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage en 
Moree, d Constantinople, en Albanie, i. [Paris, 1805], p. 260; idem. 
Voyage dans la Grece, iv. [Paris, 1820], p. 410). The old traveller Ibn 
Batuta states ( Voyages, trans. by Defremery and Sanguinetti, i. 
[Paris, 1853], p. 146) that in a certain place near Aleppo the in¬ 
habitants never mention the word for ten, but say ‘ nine plus one ’ 
instead. 

3 Pouqueville, Voyage en Moree, i. 260. 

4 Bellucci, op. cit. p. 16. 

8 Elworthy, 1 Evil Eye ’, in Hastings, op. cit. v. (Edinburgh, 
1912), p. 612; Euting, op. cit. passim (Carthage); A. Furtwangler 
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there are among the objects discovered in ancient 
tombs numerous specimens of the head of an animal 
in blue pottery, having a very large eye at the side 
of the head, and these were all provided with eyelets 
for suspension; 1 and, as already said, the Punic in¬ 
scriptions contain, besides hands and rosettes, repre¬ 
sentations of eyes (Fig. 71). The ancient Egyptians 
wore as amulets eyes in pairs, looking fully to the front 
and pierced with the usual hole for the string; 2 and 


among the amulets cover¬ 
ing their mummies eyes 
were the most frequent 
ones (which has puzzled an 
Egyptologist like Erman). 3 
In Italy, Cyprus, Asia 



Fig. 71. 


Minor, and Palestine eye-like amulets of glass are 
worn against the evil eye. If, then, objects or figures 
more or less resembling an eye are used by Medi¬ 
terranean peoples as charms against the evil eye, we 
may assume that they are so used on account of that 
resemblance, as I have found to be the case with similar 
charms in Morocco. 

The triangle, again, is used as an amulet in Mediter¬ 
ranean countries, Arabia, and India. An old traveller 
states that Turks and Arabs fold written talismans in a 

and K. Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei , Serie I. Text (iVIiinchen, 
1904), p. 218 sq. (Egypt and Greece); Jahn, loc. cit. p. 63 sqq. 
(classical antiquity); Martha, op. cit. Figs. 12, 33, pp. 51, 54 
(Etruscans). 

1 Elworthy, The Evil Eye , p. 127. 

2 Ibid . pp. 134, 136. 

3 A. Erman, A Handbook of Egyptian Religion (London, 1907), 
p. 144. He makes the curious remark, “ To the eye, the amulet 
that occurs most frequently, it is impossible to assign a meaning; is 
it the eye of Homs, the model of all good gifts? ” 


paper made triangular and put them in a leather purse 
of the same shape, and then hang them about their 
horses’ necks “ to hinder the effect of envious eyes ”; 1 
and Doughty found in a village in the Hejaz a triangular 
sign on the street doors, “ often stained in red ochre 
or coaled with charcoal”, and with a Koran verse 
written above. 2 In Tunis people guard their horses 
and mules from the effect of the evil eye by hanging 
round their necks a talisman consisting of two small 
triangular cushions, made of velvet or stuff, em¬ 
broidered with metal, and connected with cords, 
finished off with knobs or tassels in gay colours. 3 The 
double triangle forming a six-pointed star is a very 
popular charm in North Africa; 4 and in Syria 5 and 
Palestine® Moslems mark their homes with it. 

Sir William Ridgeway has tried to show that the 
crescent, which has long been and still is a widespread 
amulet against the evil eye in Mediterranean countries 
and South-Eastern Europe, has evolved from boars’ 
tusks, which have likewise since ancient times been 
used for the same purpose in those countries; and he 
has undoubtedly adduced instances of crescents of 
metal that look like imitations of tusks. 7 I maintain, 

1 L. d’Arvieux, Travels in Arabia the Desart (London, 1718), p. 
* 77 - 

2 C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, i, (Cambridge, 
1888), p. 143. 

3 A. Graham and H. S. Ashbee, Travels in Tunisia (London, 
1887), p. 27. 

4 E. Doutte, Magie et religion dans I’Afrique du Nord (Alger, 
1 9 ° 9 )> P- *57 *?• 

5 C. R. Conder, Heth and Moab (London, 1885), p. 294. 

6 Baldensperger, loc. cit. p. 21. 

7 W. Ridgeway, ‘ The Origin of the Turkish Crescent ’, in The 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, xxxviii. (London, 1908), p. 241 sqq. 
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however, that the crescent may also have an indepen¬ 
dent origin—quite apart from its traditional connection 
with the moon, to which I attach no more importance 
than does Sir William. It may be an eye design, a 
representation of the eyelid; and the efficacy attributed 
to wild-boars’ tusks, whether single or two joined 
together forming a crescent, seems in the main to have 
a similar origin, even though the strength and ferocity 
of the boar may have contributed to it. The curved 
jaw-bone of a tortoise or some other small animal, and 
the neb of a raven or the foot of the same bird with 



its claws, are also used as charms against the evil eye 
in Morocco. That the two crescents of a Punic in¬ 
scription which are shown in Fig. 72 represent eye¬ 
lids is proved by the irises connected with them, and 
there is a similar eyelid, with the iris dissociated from 
it, in Fig. 70; a similar dissociation may have led to 
the crescent and star. In the same figure there are 
two other designs which somewhat resemble those in 
Fig. 47a taken from a Moorish leather bag; they may 
be two pairs of eyes highly conventionalised. And 
together with eye and other designs we also find 
among the Punic inscriptions representations of the 
Ionic capital (Fig. 73), which strengthens my suspicion 
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raised by certain Moorish designs (Figs. 46, 47 a) that 
it was originally a charm against the evil eye. It 
certainly bears a strong resemblance to a pair of eyes 
with their brows united. When I showed a repro¬ 
duction of it to an old 
Moorish scribe, he at 
once exclaimed that it 
was the image of a pair 
of eyes. In the centre 
of either “ eye ” there F'o- 73- 

is often a well-marked 

“ pupil ’V which sometimes contains an eight-petalled 
rosette, 2 also a charm by itself; and the frequent 
depression in the middle of the lower line connecting 
the volutes, 3 4 which has been ascribed to aesthetic 
motives, requires no further explanation at all if the 
line represents two eyebrows which are united over 
the bridge of the nose. It is significant that in ancient 
Greece such eyebrows were regarded as the surest 
indication of an evil eye, 1 and the image of an eye with 
united brows would therefore, naturally, have been 
thought to be a particularly effective charm against it. 
I am not aware of any previous explanation of the 
Ionic capital that can satisfy me; neither a lotus 5 nor 
a lily, nor, as Von Luschan suggests, the foliage of a 
date-palm, 6 has the faintest resemblance to it. And it 
seems more reasonable to look upon it as a charm 

1 O. Puchstein, Das ionische Capitell (Berlin, 1887), passim. 

* Ibid. p. 11. 

3 See also Goodyear, op. cit. p. 271. 

4 S. Seligmann, Der hose Blick, i. (Berlin, 1910), p. 75. 

5 Goodyear, op. cit. ‘ Index ’, s.v. Ionic Capital. 

6 F. von Luschan, Entstehung und Herkunft der jonischert Saule 
(Leipzig, 1912), p- 7 sqq. 
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against the evil eye from the beginning than to suppose 
that it was merely adopted afterwards as a charm on 
account of its resemblance to a pair of eyes. Holiness 
is very susceptible to the evil eye, as well as to other 
evil influences. 1 And if the ancient Greeks protected 
their holy lyres against it with a charm representing a 
pair of eyes (Fig. 74), it is therefore no wonder that 

they, in a similar manner, pro¬ 
tected their temples. 

In general support of my view 
that the belief in the evil eye has 
exercised such a profound influ¬ 
ence on the decorative art of 
the Mohammedan world — and 
largely through the Arabs and 
Moors on that of Europe as well 
— I may say that nothing seems 
more natural than that people 
who have a strong belief in the 
evil eye should to the best of 
their ability endeavour to protect 
themselves and their property from the dreaded enemy. 
One method of doing so was to draw, paint, engrave, 
tattoo, stitch, weave, or in some other way represent 
figures which owing to their resemblance to, or 
associations with, the hand or its five fingers or the eye, 
were supposed to possess the magic virtue required for 
the purpose; and these representations were naturally 
influenced by considerations of convenience, the nature 
of the material, the measure of skill, aesthetic feelings, 
the taste for change, and other factors, which account 
for the great variety of the designs. And when certain 
1 Infra , p. 127 sqq. 
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figures had once been introduced for protective pur¬ 
poses they continued to be used for embellishment, 
and gradually underwent innumerable modifications 
and complications, which often led to designs so 
different from the original figures that it would be 
impossible for us to trace their origin if we did not 
know the charms from which they were evolved. As 
instances of this may be mentioned the amazing orna¬ 
mentation of the Alhambra and the abundance of 
patterns on old Moorish carpets. At the same time the 
overwhelming preponderance of geometrical figures in 
Mohammedan art is also, no doubt, largely due to the 
interdiction of decorations composed of animal or 
human figures. 

The belief in the evil eye and the practices relating 
to it among the Moors and other Mohammedan peoples 
are connected with their Islamic culture. The Koran 
recognises the evil eye as a fact: “ Say, ‘ I seek refuge 
in the Lord of the daybreak, from the evil of what He 
has created; . . . and from the evil of the envious when 
he envies ’ ”. 1 According to the traditions, the Prophet, 
being asked whether spells might be used against the 
baleful influences of an evil eye, answered, “ Yes; for 
the eye has a complete influence; because verily, if 
there was a thing to overcome fate, it most certainly 
would be a malignant eye ”. 2 But the Prophet’s belief 
in the evil eye was a heritage from his Arabic ancestors, 
who shared this belief with other Semitic peoples. 3 
The Jews, who were much addicted to it, regarded 

1 Koran, cxiii. i, 2, 5. 

2 Mishkat, xxi. 1. 2 (English translation by Matthews, ii. [Calcutta, 
1810], p. 377). 

3 Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 164 sq. 
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Babylon as its native country; 1 in the Babylonian 
Talmud it is said that ninety-nine persons die of the 
evil eye for one who dies naturally. 2 And in Assyrian 
incantations the evil eye is frequently mentioned among 
the possible causes that have rendered the patient sick. 3 
It is highly probable that Jewish, Phoenician, and 
Carthaginian beliefs and practices relating to the evil 
eye have exercised a considerable influence upon the 
Mohammedans of the Mediterranean. But non-Semitic 
influences have also made themselves felt. 

The superstitions of the evil eye in Morocco and 
North Africa generally present very great similarities 
to those prevalent not only in the Mohammedan 
countries of the East, but in ancient and modern 
Europe. The belief in the evil eye is known to have 
existed among Aryan peoples since very early times. 
It is often spoken of in the Vedas, 4 the Zendavesta, 5 
the literature of the ancient Greeks, Romans, 6 and 
Scandinavians. 7 It occurs among the Slavs, 8 9 and in 
the British Isles it has been, and is still, particularly 
prominent among Celtic people." Its existence among 
the Etruscans is suggested by amulets found in their 

1 L. Blau, Das altjiidische Zauberivesen (Strassburg i. E., 1898), 
P -153 W- 

2 Conder, op. cit. p. 295. 

3 R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Magic (London, 1908), p. 88. 

4 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894), pp. 482, 
502 sq.\ S. Seligmann, op. cit. i. 38, 

5 Vendidad (Oxford, 1895), xix. 6 . 45 (141); xx. 3 (12). 

6 Jahn, toe. cit. passim. 

7 H. F. Feilberg, ‘ Der bose Blick in nordischer Uberlieferung 
in Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde , xi. (Berlin, 1901), passim. 

8 R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche (Stuttgart, 
1878), p. 41 sqq. 

9 Seligmann, op. cit. i. 25 sqq.; R. C. Maclagan, Evil Eye in the 
Western Highlands (London, 1902), passim, 


tombs, and in the Egyptian hieroglyphs there are direct 
references to it. 1 In any case we may safely assume 
that the present belief in the evil eye in North Africa 
has descended not only from Asia but also from Berber 
antiquity, 2 although we cannot know whether or how 
far it contains elements of genuine Berber origin. 
Isigonus and Nymphodorus, cited by Pliny, state that 
there were in Africa “ certain families of enchanters 
who by means of praise could cause cattle to perish, 
trees to wither, and infants to die ”. 3 On the authority 
of the same writers, Aulus Gellius speaks of families of 
men in Africa “ who had the power of fascination in 
their speech; who, if by chance they extravagantly 
praised beautiful trees, plentiful crops, lovely infants, 
excellent horses, cattle which were fat and well fed, all 
of these suddenly died from this and no other cause ”. 4 
In these statements it is the question of “ the evil 
mouth ” rather than “ the evil eye ”, but these two 
superstitions go hand in hand. 

Generally speaking, the Semitic, Aryan, and Medi¬ 
terranean beliefs and practices relating to the evil eye 
are so similar, both in details and in point of strength 
and importance, that they look like a single complex 
in which it is impossible to distinguish the influence of 
one race or another. We have no right to assume that 
they have descended from one centre only. The belief 
in the evil eye has been found to be more or less pre¬ 
valent among a large number of Africans—Hamites, 

1 A. H. Gardiner, ‘ A Shazoabti-fig ure with interesting names. 
The evil eye in Egypt \ in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archceology , xxxviii. (London, 1916), p. 129 sq. 

2 Cf. Bates, op. cit. p. 180 sq. 

3 Pliny, Historia natnralis , vii. 16. 

4 Au!u§ Gellius, Noctes Atticae y ix. 
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Negroes, and Bantus, as also the Bushmen; among the 
Chinese and Tibetans and other Asiatic peoples who 
are neither Semitic nor Aryan; in the Malay Archi¬ 
pelago and Polynesia; among some Australian natives; 
and among various aboriginal tribes and peoples in 
North, Central, and South America. A superstition 
which is so widely spread cannot without strong evi¬ 
dence be regarded as the outcome of one particular 
people, especially when it can be traced to a psycho¬ 
logical cause like that underlying the belief in the evil 
eye. 



Ill 


THE CURSE 

Closely related to the evil eye and the evil mouth, of 
the kind spoken of in connection with it, is the curse. 
It differs from them by being always an intended cause 
of injury, as also by the way in which the evil wish is 
expressed. Its form is generally verbal, although there 
are acted curses as well; but the words are nasty and 
straightforward, not jocular, allegorical, or laudatory. 
The realisation of the evil wish is brought about either 
directly through the mysterious power of the curse 
itself, or by the aid of a supernatural being invoked in 
it. In the former case the curse is purely magical, in 
the latter case it is a kind of prayer. But no sharp 
distinction can be drawn between these two forms of 
curses. The name of a supernatural being may be 
brought in simply to give the curse that mystic efficacy 
which the plain word lacks. 

The curse has often the actual form of a wish, and 
in such cases the wish is mostly expressed in an appeal 
to God. He may be simply invoked to curse the other 
person or some of his relatives. A Moor is very fond 
of cursing the mother or father of him with whom he is 
angry; even when his victim is a donkey he generally 
curses its mother. Grandfathers are great favourites 
in Moorish curses. Here is one such curse: “ God 
damn your grandfather and the grandfather of your 
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grandfather and the grandfather of him who does not 
curse your grandfather”. This does not mean that 
the person himself is exempt from the curse—on the 
contrary, a curse upon ancestors is understood to in¬ 
volve all their descendants as well; and vice versa , a 
curse pronounced on a person also involves his an¬ 
cestors. This is said to be one reason why the Moors, 
like all other Mohammedans, are so fond of marrying 
cousins, because then the wife cannot curse her hus¬ 
band: if she did, the curse would, through their 
common ancestor, fall on herself also. A curse may, 
moreover, consist in giving the other person a bad 
name, which is looked upon not as a mere insult but 
as a means of causing him misfortune, and in some 
cases is supposed to make him that which the name 
indicates. “ O pauper ”, “ O dirty fehow , O son 
of another dog ’’—these are perhaps the most polite 
curses of this sort I have heard; many others are too 
indecent to repeat. 

The effect of a curse is influenced not only by the 
nature of the wish and the manner in which it is ex¬ 
pressed, but also by the personality of the curser. INo 
curses are more terrible than those which parents hurl 
at their children. They are more powerful than those 
of saints. A Moorish proverb says, “ He who has been 
broken by his parents will not be repaired by the 
saints, and he who has been broken by the saints will 
be repaired by his parents ”. A person who has been 
cursed by his parents will have all sorts of trouble: he 
will be disliked by everybody, he will have many 
quarrels, he will become a glutton, he will be poverty- 
stricken, or he will fall dangerously ill, and after his 
death he will go to hell. Yet the parents may them- 
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selves make their curse ineffective by a subsequent 
blessing, 1 for the blessings of parents are as powerful as 
their curses: “ He who is blessed by his parents is 
covered by them, and he who is cursed by his parents 
is stripped of his clothes by them ”. The belief in the 
extraordinary power of parental curses and blessings 
has since ancient times prevailed both among Semitic 
and European peoples, and has greatly strengthened 
parents’ authority over their children. 2 One reason for 
it is no doubt the mystery of old age and the nearness 
of death; among the ancient Arabs great efficacy was 
attributed to the curse of a dying person, 3 4 and among 
the Hebrews the father’s mystic privilege of deter¬ 
mining the weal or woe of his children was particularly 
obvious when his days were manifestly numbered. 1 
But at the same time parental imprecations and bene¬ 
dictions possess a potency of their own on account of 
the parents’ superior position in the fami’y and the 
respect in which they are naturally held. The influence 
which such superiority exerts upon the efficacy of 
curses is well brought out by the Moorish belief that 
the curse of a husband is as potent as that of a father; 
as it is said in a proverb, “ The woman who is cursed 
by her husband is like her who is cursed by her father ”. 

The curses of saints and shereefs, i.e. assumed 
descendants of the Prophet, are of course more danger- 

1 Cf. Judges, xvii. 2. 

2 See E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas , i. (London, 1912), p. 622 sqq.\ idem , The History of Human 
Marriage , ii. (London, 1921), p. 348 sqq. 

3 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), pp. 
139, 191. 

4 T. K. Cheyne, ‘ Blessings and Curses \ in Cheyne and J. S, 
Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica ) i. (London, 1899), p. 592, 
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ous than those of ordinary mortals. I was told that the 
curse of a shereef cannot be removed even by himself, 
just as spittle which has left the mouth cannot come 
back; yet, as already said, the curse of a saint can be 
removed by a parent. To be cursed by a shereefa, or 
female descendant of Mohammed, is even a greater 
calamity than to be cursed by a shereef. This is in 
agreement with the general belief that the curses of 
women are worse than those of men. It is said, “ If 
men swear to do you harm spend your night sleeping, 
and if women swear to do you harm spend your night 
awake ”. The dangerous nature of a woman’s curse is 
no doubt connected with the notion of her uncleanness; 
there is a saying, “ The curse of an unclean person is 
sharper than a knife ”. The belief in the great efficacy 
of women’s curses, and in the magic power of women 
generally, has given them privileges and influence. 
The authorities prefer having nothing to do with 
women, and in times of fighting and uproar they are 
left in peace. Nay, even a person who takes refuge 
with a woman, placing himself under her protection, is 
for the moment safe from his pursuer and must after¬ 
wards be protected by her husband or family. This 
custom is not only found in Morocco but is said to 
exist among certain Asiatic bedouins. 1 

The efficacy of a curse is further influenced by the 
guilt or innocence of the person on whom it is pro¬ 
nounced. He is not hurt by an undeserved curse, 
which, on the contrary, generally falls back on him 
who uttered it: “ A curse without cause does not pass 
through the door”, “ A curse without fault melts on 


1 A. H. Layard, Discoveries in the Rums of Nineveh and Babylon 
(London, 1853), p. 318. 
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the head of its master”. And if an undeserved curse 
is pronounced on the father, grandfather, or other 
ancestor of the cursed person, it will directly affect the 
corresponding relative or relatives of the curser: He 

who curses the parents of others is like him who curses 
his own parents Yet there are certain exceptions to 
these rules. The curses that parents pronounce on 
their children and shereefs on persons who are not 
shereefs can never, however undeserved they be, fall 
back on the cursers themselves; but, on the other 
hand, they become blessings for anybody involved in 
the curse. The case is different, however, if a shereef 
unjustly curses another shereef: such a curse will fall 
back on his own head. Parallels to some of these 
Moorish beliefs are found among ancient Semites. It 
is said in the Proverbs, “ The curse causeless shall not 
come ’V and both among the old Arabs I 2 and Hebrews 3 
there was a belief that a curse, especially if it was un¬ 
deserved, might recoil on the head of the person who 
uttered it. 




I have so far spoken of categorical curses, but there 
are also conditional ones. Thus an oath is a conditional 
curse by which a person calls down upon himself some 
evil in the event of what he says not being true. The 
oath, like the curse, did not only exist among the ancient 
Semites but probably among all peoples who were 
converted to Islam, being in fact of world-wide 
occurrence. That oath-taking was practised among the 
natives of North Africa since very early times is testi- 


1 Proverbs , xxvi. 2. 

2 I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie, i. (Leiden, 

1896), p. 38 sq. 3 Ecclesiasticus, xxi. 27. 
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fied by classical writers. Herodotus says of the 
Nasamonians, a Libyan people who dwelt around the 
shores of the Greater Syrtis, “ They swear, laying 
their hands on the sepulchres of those who are generally 
esteemed to have been the most just and excellent 
persons among them ”. 1 Procopius speaks of the oaths 
and hostages of the Mauri, though he accuses them of 
caring for neither. 2 The following description refers 
to oath-taking as I know it from my experience in 
Morocco. 

In many cases the person who takes an oath simply 
gives thereby an assurance that he speaks the truth and 
makes no mention at all of the punishment which is 
supposed to befall him if he perjures himself. In 
other cases he gives his oath the actual form of a curse, 
calling down upon himself some evil if his statement 
is false. But in all cases he swears by something in 
order to give efficacy to his oath. He generally swears 
by something which has baraka, i.e. is regarded as 
holy, or which for some other reason is considered more 
or less dangerous. He often gives it an unusual name 
or refers to it in a circumlocutory manner; and by 
preference he swears by something which is on the spot 
and places himself in bodily contact with it. I shall 
illustrate this by a few out of the innumerable oaths I 
have heard. 

The Moors swear, “ By God the great ”, “By God 
the distributor ”. When the other party is a Jew or a 
Christian they say, “ By God who created the Moslem 
Moslem, and the Jew Jew, and the Christian Christian ”. 
Thev swear with the Koran in the left hand and the 


1 Herodotus, iv. 172. 

2 Procopius, De hello vandalico , ii. 8. 
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right hand kept upon it, “ By this holy book of God 
the generous one with the right hand on a pile of 
writing-boards used by the schoolboys in the mosque, 
“ By these holy books with a rosary held in the hand, 
“ By these hundred witnesses in the presence of a 
band of ambulating scribes, “ By these travellers 
by a pilgrim who has recently come back from Mecca, 
“ By this one who has been forgiven his sins with 
the right hand on the top of a shereef’s head, “ By this 
saint ”, or on the head of a little child, “ By these 
angels in the presence of a band of huntsmen, “ By 
these masters of guns with a gun pressed against 
the chest, “ By this cannon, may God discharge it into 
my heart if I did this or that ”, or, “ By this poison, 
may God pour it into me if I did this or that ”; by a 
horse, “ By this high blood by a saddle, “ By the 
holiness of this saddle and him who has ridden in it ” 
(a very dangerous oath); by a flock of sheep, “ By this 
holiness ”; by milk, fresh or sour, “ By this milk, may I 
long for it if I do not tell the truth ”; by the growing 
crop, stroking it with the right hand, “ By this green 
saint by the sun, moving the right hand towards it, 
“ By that sun which has come from the grave of the 
Prophet ”; with the hand over a fire, “ By this fire, 
may God throw me into it if I did this or that ”; by a 
well, “ By this abyss, may God throw me into it if I 
did this or that ”; by the rain, “ By this rain, may God 
let it pour over my grave if I did this or that ”; at a 
cairn which has been piled on a spot where a person 
has been found murdered, “ By this secretly murdered 
one, may God murder me secretly like him if I did 
this or that ”. 

Oaths are taken at mosques and, very frequently, 
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at the shrines of saints; this is particularly the case 
with oaths used in judicial proceedings for the purpose 
of establishing the guilt or innocence of a person 
accused of a crime. The efficacy of such an oath is 
ascribed to the supernatural character of the saint and 
the appeal made to him, not to any moral motives. 
Even the patron saint of a village is expressly said not 
to care about the behaviour of its inhabitants as long 
as it does not affect his own personal interests; and it 
is a general belief that a saint is ready to help anybody 
who invokes him in the proper manner for any purpose 
whatsoever. Yet there are some interesting exceptions 
to the rule. I found that some particular saints not 
only resent theft committed at their own shrines, but 
also punish robbers who merely pass by, either pre¬ 
venting them from proceeding further until they are 
caught or making it impossible for them to sell the 
stolen object so that they are detected at last. This 
hostility to an offence which does not concern them is 
obviously due to the circumstance that these saints 
have been so often appealed to in oaths taken by persons 
suspected of theft that they have at last come to be 
looked upon as permanent enemies of thieves, and 
guardians of property, independently of any invocation. 
Oath-taking has thus had a moralising effect upon their 
character. This is an instance of a process which, as I 
have tried to show in my book on The Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas, has been of considerable 
importance in the history of morals by placing various 
departments of social morality under the supervision 
of supernatural beings through men’s habit of invoking 
them in connection with some particular kind of 
conduct. 
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The punishment to which a perjurer exposes him¬ 
self in a case where he does not call down upon himself 
any particular kind of misfortune may be manifold: 
he may die or become ill, or some evil may befall his 
children or his animals, or his hoxase may be burned, 
and so forth. But an oath may be attended with evil 
consequences even though it is not false. It is in all 
circumstances considered to be in some degree danger¬ 
ous to the person who takes it; hence there are people 
who prefer paying money to acquitting themselves of a 
false accusation by an oath. The conditional self¬ 
imprecation readily causes an uncanny feeling in an 
unreasoning mind, which does not clearly enough dis¬ 
tinguish between the categorical and the conditional; 
I have often noticed how difficult it is for a Moor to 
understand the modifying meaning of an “ if”. There 
is said to be danger in every oath, just as a drop is 
always left in a vessel when you pour out from it the 
milk with which it is filled. Indeed, the evil energy in 
an oath is looked upon as a miasma that easily contami¬ 
nates anybody who comes near it. People therefore 
dislike being present when an oath is taken, avoid 
meeting a person on the road when he comes back from 
a shrine or a mosque where he has sworn, and are 
reluctant to give lodging to a person who has taken an 
oath on the same day. In some parts of the country he 
who has sworn at a holy place does not return the same 
way as he went, in order to avoid carrying the has, or 
evil, with him to his home. The various dangers 
attending the taking of an oath have led to the sayings, 
“ Don’t swear, don’t make [anybody] swear, don’t be 
present when anybody swears ”; and, “ May God save 
us from him who swears and him who makes another 
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swear and him who is sitting looking on”. Yet there 
is also a saying, taken from the Mohammedan tra¬ 
ditions, to the effect that if an innocent person is 
compelled to swear at a shrine it is as if he visited the 
saint to give him an offering. 1 

Besides the conditional self-imprecation, or oath, 
there are other conditional curses, which are directed, 
not against the curser himself, but against somebody 
else. This is the case with the so-called ‘ar. The 
word ‘dr means literally “ shame”, but in Morocco it 
is used to denote an act which intrinsically implies the 
transference of a conditional curse to someone for the 
purpose of compelling him to grant a request. If a 
person says to another, “ Here is ‘ar upon you ”, it 
implies that if the latter does not do what is asked of 
him, some misfortune will befall him on account of the 
conditional curse contained in the ‘ar. But the term is 
also applied to the relationship in which a person 
places himself to another by putting ‘dr on him: to 
say, “I am in your ‘ar", implies that you are 
cursed if you do not assist me. The ‘dr is not thought 
lightly of; it is said, “ The ‘ar is half the fire of 
hell”. 

Externally the casting of ‘dr presents such a variety 
of forms that, without the aid of a common term, it 
would be impossible to recognise them all as ex¬ 
pressions of one and the same idea. The only feature 
which all these acts have in common is that they serve 
as outward conductors of conditional curses. When 
a person says to another, “ Here is ‘ar on you ”, he may 

1 E. Westermarck, Wit and Wisdom in Morocco (London, 1930), 
p. 270. 
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simply move towards him a fold of his dress; or he 
establishes material contact with him, for instance, by 
touching him with his turban, or by throwing his cloak 
over him, or by grasping with his hand either the person 
himself or the horse he is riding. A refugee places 
himself in the ‘dr of another person by entering his 
house or tent or by merely taking hold of the pole at 
the entrance of the tent. The owner of the place is 
then obliged to assist him; and custom also requires 
that the pursuer shall not try forcibly to remove the 
refugee from his retreat. He may also place himself 
in the ‘dr of a woman by touching her or sucking her 
breast — which makes him as it were her son or by 
running into her house and taking hold of the handmill; 
her husband or family will then have to help him, and 
if the woman with whom he seeks refuge is the pursuer’s 
own wife the persecution must cease. Among some 
Berbers in the Great Atlas I was told that if a man has 
committed rape upon another man’s wife and the 
offended husband is not strong enough to avenge him¬ 
self, he makes a hole in a pipkin, and with the pipkin 
round his neck goes about appealing to people for 
assistance; this was said to be ‘dr of a very compulsory 
kind. Another kind of ‘ dr, equally powerful, is to put 
one’s saddle upside down at another person’s door or 
at the door of a village mosque, or to throw a piece of 
the cover of a pack-saddle over one’s head and then 
walk or ride from place to place asking for assistance. 
These methods are resorted to in serious cases, as when 
a person has to take vengeance for the killing of a 
relative or for an infringement on his own marriage-bed. 
A woman who has been wronged in some way or other 
and has nobody to help her may throw a piece of an 
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old tent-cloth over her shoulders, blacken her face with 
soot, and then go to another village and enter the 
mosque or, if there is no mosque, the house or tent of 
an influential man; she will then get the assistance 
needed. For a similar purpose a woman whose sister 
had been killed cut her hair short, smeared her face 
and body and clothes with cow-dung, and went about 
from one village to another—an appeal that could not 
be refused. In these cases the conditional curse is 
obviously supposed to lie in the turning of the handmill, 
the pipkin, the saddle, the cover of the pack-saddle, 
the piece of an old tent-cloth, the soot, or the cow-dung, 
and from there to be transferred to the person or persons 
invoked. But as for the choice of these particular means 
of casting ‘dr it should be noticed that some of the 
objects used are black and therefore ill-omened, that 
the turning round of the handmill is a symbol of 
destruction, that a saddle is looked upon with super¬ 
stitious fear and when turned upside-down must 
appear dreadful, and that, it is the custom for women 
to smear their faces with cow-dung on the death of a 
relative. 

An extremely frequent and powerful method of 
casting ‘dr on a person is to slaughter an animal on the 
threshold of his house or at the entrance of his tent. 

If he steps over the blood or only catches a glimpse of 
it, he is, for his own sake, obliged to grant the request 
of the suppliant. If he has previously heard that an 
‘tfr-sacrifice has been made outside his dwelling and he 
is unwilling to do what is asked of him, he tells his 
servants to remove the dead body and to wash away 
the blood carefully, and in this case, when he has not 
seen the blood at all, the danger is lessened. On the 
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other hand, if he fulfils the wish of the suppliant he 
need not be afraid of stepping over the blood, since the 
curse it carries is only conditional. When an animal 
is killed as ‘ar the ordinary bismillah, “ in the name of 
God ”, is omitted, and the animal must not be eaten by 
the person on whom the ‘ar was cast. The great 
efficacy ascribed to this form of ‘dr is due to the blood. 
It is significant that the effect of a curse depends 
not only upon the potency it possesses from the 
beginning, but also upon the vehicle by which it is 
conducted—just as the strength of an electric shock 
depends not only upon the original intensity of the 
current but on the condition of the conductor; and 
hardly any conductor could be more efficient than 
blood. It is supposed to contain supernatural energy, 
and a medium charged with such energy gives particular 
potency to any curse transferred by it. Blood that has 
been shed is always supposed to contain jniin. A 
particularly awful form of ‘ar is the so-called targiba, 
the victim of which is a bullock, camel, or horse, which 
has the sinews of the hocks of either its hind- or fore¬ 
legs or one of them cut so as to get the appearance of a 
suppliant—a kind of ‘dr resorted to on very solemn 
occasions, when one tribe invokes another or an appeal 
is made to the Sultan or some high government official 
or a whole village or a great saint. 

As a means by which a person can force another 
to comply with his wishes, the ‘ar naturally plays a very 
important part in the social life of the people. It is 
resorted to for all sorts of purposes, even trifling ones; 
a woman once wanted to compel me to give a new 
cloak to her little son by slaughtering a cock outside 
my tent. Very frequently ‘dr is used to obtain pardon 
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from the authorities, or to secure mediation in the case 


of trouble or protection or assistance against an enemy. 
An act of homicide is regularly followed by l ar cast on 
the relations of the victim with one or the other object 
in view, such as to induce them to retrain from all 
persecution within a certain region for a certain length 
of time, or, especially, to accept blood-money instead 
of taking vengeance. The use of ‘ar is a common 
method of bringing about a betrothal: a sheep or some 
other animal is slaughtered outside the house or tent 
of the girl’s father to compel him to agree to the pro¬ 
posal if he shows himself unwilling to do so. but teai 
of the. ‘at is also responsible for another custom con¬ 
nected with marriage which is far more serious. Among 
some Berber tribes south of Fez a married woman who 


does not like to remain with her husband can at any 
time dissolve the marriage by flying to another man s 
house or tent and embracing the pole supporting the 
roof or one of the vertical tent-poles or, if there is no 
such pole, taking hold of the handmill and turning it 
round as if she were grinding. This is attended with 
far-reaching consequences. The owner of the place 
is not only obliged to protect her, but he must marry 
h e r — whether he likes her or not, whether he is married 
or not, and whatever be the number of his wives; 
otherwise the poor man is cursed. And further, he is 
compelled to compensate the deserted husband for the 
loss of his wife. The compensation varies considerably 
in different tribes and even in different divisions of the 
same tribe; it may amount to a hundred pounds. If 
the new husband is unable to pay the sum required 
and finds nobody to help him, he has to run away to 
another tribe to save his life. I knew an old man of 
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good family who told me that he in the course of his 
life had been obliged to marry three run-away wives 
who had fled to his dwelling. 

Like the duty of protecting a refugee, so also that of 
hospitality is closely connected with the belief in the 
‘or and the compulsion it carries with it. A guest is in 
the ‘dr of his host; a proverb says, “ He who has come 
to your house has come in your ‘dr ”. When a stranger 
arrives at a village where he has no friend he places 
himself in the ‘dr of the villagers by some phrase like 
this, “ We are the guests of God and your guests . 
He may go straight to the mosque and be entertained 
there; but individual hospitality is also readily given. 
It is necessary that the host should do his best to please 
his guest. The latter is received with a friendly wel¬ 
come, and in the case of distinguished guests the 
greetings may be profuse. The host sets before his 
guest all the food that has been prepared, and he should 
do so at once. In some tribes a host is even said to 
lend his daughter or some other female member of the 
family, possibly his own wife, to the guest. I was 
informed by a native friend, who spoke trom experience, 
that such a custom is found in the province of the 
Shawia on the Atlantic coast. The stranger is asked 
whether he is “ a guest of the mosque ” or “ a guest of 
the tent if he says that he is the former, food is 
brought for him to the mosque of the village, whereas 
if he says he is a guest of the tent, he is taken to a 
private tent and provided with a temporary wife by its 
owner. 

The host should take particular care not to offend 
his guest, because an angry guest is a very dangerous 
person. This is a natural consequence of his being in 
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the ‘dr of his host, for as soon as he has passed through 
the door he has established a close contact with the 
host and can consequently readily transfer conditional 
curses to him. And the danger is increased by the 
mystery surrounding the stranger. Like everything 
unknown and everything strange, the unknown stranger 
arouses an uncanny feeling in superstitious minds. He 
may be versed in magic, he may have the evil eye, he 
may be a saint; indeed, every guest has some baraka, 
and baraka, as will be shown in another connection, 
may be not only a boon but a danger. The fear of a 
guest shows itself in various taboos to which he is 
subject. He must not look around, nor speak loudly, 
nor crack his fingers, nor pare his nails, nor wash his 
body in the dwelling of his host; and if he spends a 
night there together with his wife they must sleep 
apart. 

A guest, however, is not only a potential source of 
evil to be guarded against, but also a potential benefac¬ 
tor. He may be a bearer of good luck. During the 
first days of my stay at Demnat, in the Great Atlas, 
the natives, in spite of their hostility to Europeans, said 
they were quite pleased with my coming to see them, 
because I had brought with me rain and an increase 
of the import of victuals, which just before my arrival 
had been very scarce; and while residing in a mountain 
tribe of Northern Morocco I was said to be a person 
with “ propitious ankles ” because, after I settled there, 
the village where I stayed was frequently visited by 
shereefs (presumably attracted by the tea I offered 
them). The guest transmits baraka to the food he 
partakes of; hence he should always leave something 
in the dish before him so that the host, if he has not 
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eaten with him, or the host’s family, may have the 
benefit of his baraka. And the guest naturally returns 
the kindness of his host with a blessing. When he 
leaves it is the custom at Fez that he shakes hands with 
the host and says, “ May God be generous to you ’ ; 
and the latter replies, “The baraka has visited us’’. 
To be hospitable to a guest is thus good policy, not 
only because it averts evil, but because it secures 
benefits. 

It is not from the guest only that the inhospitable 
man will receive his punishment and the generous host 
his reward. Hospitality is a duty enjoined by religion. 
The Koran prescribes that kindness shall be shown 
to “ the son of the road ”; x and the traditions put the 
following words into the mouth of the Prophet: 
“ Whoever believes in God and the day of resurrection 
must respect his guest; and the time of being kind to 
him is one day rfnd one night; and the period of enter¬ 
taining him is three days; and after that, if he does it 
longer, he benefits him more; but it is not right for a 
guest to stay in the house of the host so long as to 
incommode him .” 2 The Moors speak of “ the hos¬ 
pitality of the Prophet ”, which lasts for three days, and 
on the first night the guest is “the guest of God”. 
When I arrived at some governor’s castle in the Great 
Atlas I was entertained most lavishly on the first day; 
on the second my host was much less liberal; and on 
the third I found I had better leave. But the rule of 
hospitality was not first laid down by the Prophet ; 3 

1 Koran , iv. 40. 

2 E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages (London, 
I 883), p. 14 2sq. 

2 O. Procksch, Uber die Blutrache bei den vorislamischen Arabern 
und Mohammeds Stellung zu ikr (Lepizig, 1899), p. 33 sqq. 
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even before his time Allah was a protector of guests 
and suppliants among the Arabs. 1 

There can be no doubt that the religious duty of 
helping suppliants and guests among the ancient Arabs 
was closely connected with magical beliefs similar to 
those which prevail in Morocco. A person could place 
himself under the protection of another by seizing hold 
of the pole of his tent, by taking his child in his arms, 
or hy eating his food. 2 Customs of this sort still prevail 
in the East. A stranger may become the protege of 
an Arab by merely touching his tent or its ropes, 3 and 
a person who is in danger may save himself by seizing 
a Bedouin’s arm or skirt, imploring protection. 4 Of 
the custom of eating together among the Bedouins of 
the East 1 shall speak presently in connection with the 
subject of covenanting. 

The fact that the Moorish l ar is rooted in ideas 
which existed in Arab antiquity and are met with 
among eastern Arabs at the present time does not, of 
course, imply that it may not also have a Berber origin. 
There are, on the contrary, good reasons to believe 
that it has in a large measure an African foundation. 
The term l ar, though an Arabic word, is not used in 

1 Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 223 sq. On this subject see also S. 
Fraenkel, ' Das Schutzrecht der Araber ’, in Orientalische Studien 
Theodor Noldeke zum siebzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet (Giessen, 
1906), p. 293 sqq. 

2 Wellhausen, op. at. p. 223. 

3 W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 

(Cambridge, 1885), p. 41 sq.-, C. F. Chassebceuf de Volney, Travels 
through Syria and Egypt in the Years 1783-1785, 1. (London, 1788), 
p. 412; Lady Anne Blunt, Bedouin Inbes of the Euphrates , 11. 
(London, 1879), p. 211. . . 

4 A. von Wrede, Reise in Iiadhramaut (Braunschweig, 1870), p. 
226; R. F. Burton, in his translation of The Book of the Thousand 
Nights and a Night, i. (London, 1894), p. 56 n. 2. 
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this sense by the oriental Arabs. X he practices to 
which it is applied are supremely prevalent among 
Berber- as well as Arabic-speaking tribes in Morocco, 
and present a multitude of forms to which I have found 
no parallels in the East. Herodotus, after speaking of 
the oaths of the Nasamonians, adds the statement: 
“ In pledging their faith they observe the following 
method: each party gives the other to drink out of his 
hand, and drinks in turn from the other’s hand; and 
if they have no liquid, they take up some dust from the 
ground and lick it”. 1 This, as we shall see, is very 
similar to the Moorish way of covenanting, which is 
closely allied to the ‘ar. Customs like the obligatory 
protection afforded to guests and suppliants are widely- 
spread among different peoples at different stages of 
civilisation, including non-Mohammedan XIamites and 
semi-Hamitic tribes; 2 and certain particular cases of 
‘ar bear a striking resemblance to practices found 
among some African pagan peoples. 3 

I have now dealt with the ‘dr as practised in relations 
between man and man. But it is as frequently resorted 
to as a means of putting pressure upon supernatural 
beings, jnun and dead saints. The former, as we have 
seen, are warded off by ‘ar- sacrifices in connection with 
house-building, tent-pitching, and well-digging, and 
in cases of illness, though these sacrifices are often 
represented partly as gift-offerings and partly as ‘ dr . 
The ‘ar cast on a dead saint also consists, very fre¬ 
quently, of an animal sacrifice. It is in many cases 


1 Herodotus, iv. 172. 

2 E. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, i. (London, 1912), p. 572 ii. (1917), p. 636 

3 See M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 1904), p. 232; J. Leighton 
Wilson, Western Africa (London, 1856), p. 268 (Mpongwe). 
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accompanied with a promise to reward the saint if he 
grants the request made by the sacrificer, and the 
reward may itself be a sacrifice, which is offered him 
as a gift. These two kinds of sacrifice are theoretically 
quite distinct from one another. The ‘dr- sacrifice, 
the victim of which is very often merely a fowl, is a 
means of constraining the saint; if the petitioner him¬ 
self kills the animal he does it without saying the 
bismillah , and, unlike the animal offered as a gift, it is 
not eaten except by poor people or by scribes, who 
generally first recite something from the Koran to make 
it eatable. Yet these two kinds of sacrifice may in 
practice be undistinguishable from each other, when 
the shrine has a care-taker, and the animal brought as 
‘ar is handed over to him and he kills it “in the 
name of God ”, which makes it suitable to be used 
as food. 

There are many other methods of putting ‘dr upon 
a dead saint. The ‘dr often consists in throwing a 
stone on a cairn connected with him, and if the stone 
is first kissed by the person who throws it, this kiss is 
also regarded as ‘dr on the saint. In the Great Atlas 1 
often saw small piles of stones put on the top of each 
other, which had been made as ‘ar on a saint by sick 
people or other petitioners. This ‘ar is many a time 
accompanied with a promise to offer a sacrifice to the 
saint if he does what is asked of him; and if the petitioner 
finds that the saint has listened to his request, he not 
only fulfils his promise but also knocks down the pile, 
whereas in the opposite case he leaves the pile in the 
hope that it may still coerce the saint. In all parts of 
Morocco it is common to tie rags or clothing or hair 
to some object belonging to a place connected with a 
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saint, as l ar on him. On a mountain outside Demnat 
I visited a place where the great saint Mulai ‘ Abdlqader, 
buried in Baghdad, is supposed to have performed his 
devotions in solitude and there consequently has been 
erected a stone building, and close to it I found a cairn 
with a pole full of rags stuck in it. The natives told 
me that when a petitioner fastens a strip of his clothes 
to the pole he mutters some words like these: “ O 
this saint behold! I promised you an offering and will 
not release (literally ‘ open ’) you until you attend to 
my case ”. If his wish is fulfilled he goes back to the 
place, offers the sacrifice he promised, and unties 
the knot that he made. 1 In other parts of the country 
it is the custom for petitioners to tie a saint by knotting 
the leaves of a palmetto growing in the vicinity of a 
shrine. It should be noticed, however, that the prac¬ 
tices of throwing stones on the cairns of saints, of 
making piles of stones, of tying hair or pieces of clothes 
to saintly objects, and of knotting leaves of palmettos, 
may serve other objects at the same time as they are 
‘ar cast upon the saint. The petitioner may also expect 
to profit by the baraka of the object with which he 
comes into contact, and in certain instances the idea of 
disease-transference is conspicuously present in his 
mind. A fusion of different ideas is also found in some 
other methods of putting ‘dr on saints. Thus a method 
of calling down misfortune upon an enemy is to sweep 
the floor of a shrine with one’s cloak, praying God to 
sweep away the enemy likewise; and if a person goes 

1 This suggested to me that if, as has been conjectured, the 
Latin word religio is related to religare, which means “ to tie ”, the 
relationship between these words may imply that in religion the 
god was supposed to be tied by the man and not the man by the god. 
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to a shrine to invoke the saint’s revenge upon an enemy, 
he sometimes takes with him some roasted barley and 
strews it on the floor of the sanctuary, saying, “ I 
scattered so-and-so, O my Lord, as I scattered this 
barley upon you In these cases homoeopathic magic 
is combined with the ‘ dr . 

The objects for which ‘dr is used to influence 
departed saints are not less manifold than those for 
which they are appealed to by more humble means. 
Every shrine of any importance is constantly visited 
by persons who invoke the saint connected with it for 
the purpose of being cured of some illness, or being 
blessed with children, or getting a suitable husband or 
wife, or receiving help against an enemy, or deriving 
some other benefit from the saint. Of particular 
interest is the custom of placing oneself in the ‘dr of a 
dead saint as a refugee, because it helps to explain 
an institution of world-wide occurrence, the right of 
sanctuary. As a man is compelled to assist a person 
who takes refuge with him, so also a saint is compelled 
to protect a refugee who enters the precinct of his 
sanctuary, or even seizes hold of one of the cairns at 
its borders. If a refugee who is pursued by a repre¬ 
sentative of the government has only committed a small 
offence, the descendants of the saint or the care-taker 
of the sanctuary try perhaps to persuade the authorities 
to pardon him; whereas if he is guilty of a great crime, 
they may do their best to induce him to leave the 
place, hut intervene at the same time on his behalf so 
that his punishment shall not be excessive. If he 
refuses to go the governor can have him put in irons 
to prevent his escape, but nobody can forcibly compel 
him to leave the place. Nor must he be starved into 



subjection; if his relatives do not bring him food, he is 
fed by charitable visitors or by people connected with 
the sanctuary. The degree of protection that, a refugee 
enjoys at a shrine depends, of course, on the importance 
of the saint, as also on the influence of his descendants 
or care-taker. Whilst a small sanctuary is often a very 
unsafe place of refuge, the right of asylum is generally 
respected in the case of a great shrine—or was so under 
the Moorish regime. Yet it was not invariably so. A 
notorious exception to the rule was the execution of the 
murderer of an English missionary in I H ez by the 
command of Mulai ‘Abdl'aziz, who ordered him to be 
removed from the shrine to which he had fled, the most 
sacred place in the town. But the Sultan had to suffer 
for it: on the following day a pretender arose, and 
owing to him the Sultan got into great financial diffi¬ 
culties, which at last cost him his throne. Mosques may 
also be asylums for refugees, who are there in the 
‘dr of God and the archangel Gabriel, the master of 
mosques. But shrines are generally safer places of 
refuge than mosques; and in many parts of the 
country the latter are no places of refuge at all, since 
there is nobody to intervene on behalf of him who flees 
to a mosque. 

Practices that are at least externally similar to those 
by which the Moors cast ‘ dr upon their saints are found 
in the East. In Palestine, as in Morocco, stones are piled 
on each other where a holy place first becomes visible 
when approaching it; 1 rags are tied to trees connected 

1 Ph. J. Baldensperger, ‘ Peasant Folk-lore of Palestine ’, in 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement for 1893 (London), 
p. 204. See also A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab 
(Paris, 1908), p. 337. 
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with shrines; 1 and “ when an Arab is attacked and hard 
pressed he can free himself from his enemies by tying 
a knot in one of the cords which form the fringe of 
the handkerchief worn on his head and uttering the 
name of Allah ”. 2 Animals are also sacrificed at eastern 
shrines. I have found no direct proof, however, that 
an idea similar to that underlying the Moorish ‘dr is 
connected with these practices. Yet the idea of cursing 
the deity was quite familiar to the ancient Semites, 3 
and sacrifice, as we shall see, was one of their methods 
of covenanting with their god. Goldziher points out 
that the sacrifice of fowls is an African peculiarity; 4 
and a reason for this may be the great prevalence of 
such sacrifices in the ‘ar-ritual. As for the custom of 
tying rags to trees, its existence among the ancient 
Libyans is testified by Arnobius. 5 In other Moham¬ 
medan countries besides Morocco the tombs of saints, 
as also mosques, are or have been places of refuge; 6 


1 S. Merrill, East of the Jordan (London, 1881), p. 497; C. T. 
Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906), p. 27; 
Baldensperger, loc. cit. p. 204. See also W. D. H. Rouse, ‘ Notes 
from Syria ’, in Folk-Lore, vi. (London, 1895), p. 173. 

3 E. Pierotti, Customs and Traditions of Palestine (Cambridge, 
1864), p. 214 sq. 

3 Exodus, xxii. 28; I. Goldziher, ‘ Zauberelemente im islami- 
schen Gebet in Orientalische Studien Theodor Noldeke gewidmet, 
p. 303 sqq. 

4 1 . Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, ii. (Halle a. S., 
1890), p. 348. See also supra, p. 13. 

5 Arnobius, Disputationes adversus gentes, i. 39 (J. P. Migne, 
Patrologiae cursus, v. [Parisiis, 1844], col. 767). 

6 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, i. (Halle a. S., 1889), p. 
237 sq.; E. M. Quatremere, * Memoire sur les asiles chez les Arabes ’, 
in Memoires de Vlnstitut Royal de France, Academic des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xv. pt. ii. (Paris, 1842), p. 313 sq.; Pananti, Narra¬ 
tive of a Residence in Algiers (London, 1818), p. 269; j. E. Polak, 
Persien, ii. (Leipzig, 1865), p. 83 sqq.; H. Brugsch, Im Lande der 
Sonne (Berlin, 1886), p. 246. 
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but the right of sanctuary occurred in Arabia, and in 
the Semitic world generally, long before the time of 
the Prophet. 1 


As to the origin of the right of sanctuary, Robertson 
Smith has no doubt stated part of the truth in saying 
that “ the assertion of a man’s undoubted rights as 
against a fugitive at the sanctuary is regarded as an 
encroachment on its holiness ”. 1 2 There is an almost 
instinctive fear not only of shedding blood, 3 but of dis¬ 
turbing the peace in a holy place; and if it is improper 
to commit an act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered equally offensive, and 
infinitely more dangerous, to do so in the homestead of 
a supernatural being. But this is only one aspect of 
the matter in all those cases where the god or saint 
himself is supposed to be compelled to protect the 
criminal who has sought refuge in his sanctuary, and 
therefore cannot deliver him up to justice through his 
earthly representative. The reason for this is that the 
refugee is, as the Moors put it, in the ‘or of the super¬ 
natural being. A similar idea is found elsewhere. 
/Eschylus represents Apollo as saying, “ I shall assist 
him (Orestes), and rescue my own suppliant; for 
terrible both among men and gods is the wrath of a 
refugee, when one abandons him with intent ”. 4 

Related to the 'dr is, in many cases, the 'ahd, con¬ 
sisting of a solemn promise, or an act implying a 

1 Procksch, op. cit. p. 44 sq.\ Robertson Smith, Lectures on the 
Religion of the Semites (London, 1894), p. 148^.; Exodus,xx i. 13 sq.\ 
Numbers, xxxv. 11 sqq.\ Deuteronomy , iv. 41 sqq., xix. 2 sqq. 

2 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, p. 148. 

3 See Westermarck, The Origin and Development of the Moral 

Ideas, i. 380. 4 /Eschylus, Eumenides , 232 sqq. 
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promise, by which he who makes the promise or per¬ 
forms the act is believed to expose himself to super¬ 
natural danger in case of bad faith. 

The promiser may give the promisee one of his 
belongings as security; the promisee is then supposed to 
be able to avenge a breach of faith owing to the close 
connection between a thing and its owner. Thus if a 
person has taken refuge at a shrine, his sheikh or 
governor may induce him to leave it by sending him 
his turban or rosary as a pledge; he is then safe from 
persecution for some time at least, though the promise 
is easily forgotten afterwards. But very frequently the 
rite of ‘ahd is performed not by one party alone but by 
both or all parties concerned, and in this case it becomes 
an act of covenanting. It may be made by joining the 
right hands so that the fingers of one hand go between 
the fingers of the other, whereby both parties expose 
themselves to each other’s conditional curses, which are 
transferred by the fingers. A similar idea underlies 
the common practice of making a compact or alliance 
by eating together, especially at the tomb of a saint. 
But a common meal may in any circumstances be a sort 
of ‘ahd, laying restraints on those who partake of it. 
To say of a person, “ I shared food with him”, implies 
that I am by a silent covenant prevented from doing 
him harm. If two persons have eaten together and one 
of them afterwards behaves badly to the other, “ God 
and the food will repay him ” for. it, because the food 
partaken of embodies a conditional curse. A similar 
notion no doubt explains the importance attached to a 
common meal in the East. All Bedouins regard the 
eating of “ salt ” together as a bond of mutual friend- . 
ship, and there are tribes that require a renewal of this 
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bond every twenty-four hours, or after two nights and 
the day between them, since otherwise, as they say, 
“ the salt is not in their stomachs ’V 

That rites of covenanting similar in principle to those 
practised in Morocco occurred in North Africa in very 
ancient times is suggested by a statement made by 
Herodotus; 2 and among Semites a common meal was 
an early method of sealing a compact. There are in¬ 
stances of this in the Old Testament. 3 Laban and 
Jacob made a covenant by heaping up stones and eating 
together on the heap; 4 and the Israelites entered into 
alliance with the Gibeonites by taking of their victuals, 
without consulting Yahve, and the meal was expressly 
followed by an oath. 5 In other instances, again, a 
covenant was made with the deity by means of a sacri¬ 
ficial meal, 6 or in some other way. The Hebrews, as 
Robertson Smith observes, 7 thought of the national 
religion as constituted by a formal covenant sacrifice at 
Mount Sinai, where half of the blood of the sacrificed 
oxen was sprinkled on the altar and the other half on 
the people, 8 or even by a still earlier covenant rite in 
which the parties were Yahve and Abraham; 9 and the 
idea of sacrifice establishing a covenant between God 

1 R. F. Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al- 
Madinah and Meccah, ii. (London, 1898), p. 112; C. M. Doughty, 
Travels in Arabia Deserta, i. (Cambridge, 1888), p. 228. 

2 Supra , p. 77. 

3 Genesis , xxvi. 30; Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites , p. 
271; W. Nowack, Lekrbuch der hebrdischen Archdologie y i. (Freiburg 
i. B. & Lepizig, 1894), P- 3 S 9 - 

4 Genesis , xxxi. 44 sqq. 

5 Joshua , ix. 14 sq . 

a Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites , p. 271; Wellhausen, 
op, cit . p. 124. 

7 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites , p. 318 sq. 

8 Exodus , xxiv. 4 sqq. 9 Genesis , xv. 8 sqq . 
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and man is also apparent in the Psalms. 1 The same 
idea, according to Wellhausen, prevailed among the 
ancient Arabs. 2 Robertson Smith and his followers 
have represented these practices as acts of communion. 
At first, we are told, the god — that is, the totem god — 
himself was eaten, whilst at a later stage the eating of 
the god was superseded by the eating with the god; 
communion still remained the core of sacrifice, and 
only subsequently the practice of offering gifts to the 
deity developed out of the sacrificial union between the 
worshippers and their god. 3 But I venture to think 
that the whole of this theory is based upon a mis¬ 
understanding of the Semitic evidence. From what 
has been said about the 1 dr and the ‘ahd the idea under¬ 
lying the methods of covenanting with the deity seems 
to have been, not to establish communion, but to transfer 
conditional curses both to the men and the god. 

1 Psalms, 1 . 5. 2 Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 124. 

3 Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, lec. ix. sqq.\ E. S. 
Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, ii. (London, 1895), p. 236; F. B. 
Jevons, An Introduction to the History of Religion (London, 1896), p. 
225. 
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holiness: its prevalence 

We have hitherto dealt with the belief in various kinds 
of evil influences, belonging to the world of mystery, 
that can be traced to ancient paganism but still survives 
in full vigour among many followers of Islam. I shall 
now pass to a more cheerful subject, to that wonder¬ 
working force of a predominantly beneficial character 
which is in Morocco, and not there only, called baraka , 
a word that means “ blessing ”, but may in this con¬ 
nection, as a name for a quality, be appropriately 
translated into English by the term “ holiness The 
conception of this force is much older than Mohammed¬ 
anism—in some form or other it may be said to exist in 
every religion; but it became closely associated with 
the new religion of Mohammed through the doctrine 
that it is a blessing from Allah. 

The highest degree of baraka is attributed to the 
Koran and the observance of the five practical duties of 
Islam, called “ the pillars of religion the recital of 
the kalimah, or creed; the prayer consisting of the 
recital of a certain prescribed and invariable formula at 
five stated times of the day; the fasting between dawn 
and sunset throughout the month of Ramadan; the 
giving of the zakat, or legal alms; and the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in the twelfth month of the Mohammedan year. 

No man has possessed more baraka than the prophet 

87 
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Mohammed. His bar aka was transmitted to the 
shereefs and shereefas, that is, the male and female 
descendants in the male line of his daughter Fatimah. 
But although all of them are born with more or less 
bar aka as an inheritance from their holy ancestor, there 
are only comparatively few who have so much of it 
that they are regarded as saints; and it is much diluted 
in the children of a shereef and a woman who is not a 
shereefa. In North Africa the number of persons who 
are styled shereefs is very large. Some of them are no 
doubt descendants of immigrants belonging to the 
religious nobility of the Arabic invaders, but others 
are members of families, even genuine Berber families, 
whose claims to having descended from the Prophet 
are the sheerest fiction. By simply moving from his 
native place to another district and there pretending 
to belong to a family of shereefs, a person may often 
gain both for himself and his posterity a title to which 
he has no claim whatever. 

In Morocco the reigning sultan is not only a shereef 
who possesses the bar aka that belongs to him as the 
head of the ‘Alawiyin, a family of shereefs whose 
ancestor came from Yanbo‘ in Arabia and settled down 
in Tafilelt in the extreme south of Morocco, but he has 
also the baraka of the sultanship, being halifatu llahi 
fi ardih, “ the vicegerent of God on his earth ”. This 
baraka is conferred on him by forty saints who every 
morning pass over his head, or, according to another 
account, by a great saint, a so-called qotb , always keep¬ 
ing his right hand over his head like an umbrella. I 
was told that Mulai ‘Abdl'aziz lost his throne because 
this saintly aid was withdrawn from him. It is on the 
Sultan’s baraka that the welfare of the whole country 
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depends. When it is strong and unpolluted the crops 
are plentiful, the women give birth to good children, 
and the country prospers in every respect; in the 
summer of 1908 the natives of Tangier attributed the 
exceptionally good sardine fishery to Mulai lT;Iafid s 
accession to the throne. On the other hand, in the 
reign of his predecessor the deterioration or loss of the 
Sultan’s baraka showed itself in disturbances and 
troubles, in drought and famine, and in the fruit 
falling down from the trees before ripening. Nay, 
even in those parts of the country which have never 
been subject to the Sultan’s worldly rule the people 
believe that their welfare, and especially the crops, 
are dependent on his baraka. The title halifat alldh 
was first given to Othman (‘Utman) whose predecessor 
Omar (‘Umar) had only been called amln alldh, and 
was subsequently borne by the Abbasides. But the 
idea of royal holiness also existed among the Berbers, 
who both in Mauretania and Numidia ascribed divinity 
to their native kings. 1 

Besides the shereefs there are other families whose 
members are endowed with baraka as a hereditary 
quality, being descendants of some saintly ancestor 
who was not a shereef and whose baraka was in some 
degree transmitted to them. There are various ways 
in which a person may thus be “ filled ” with baraka. 
The saint may transfer it to his servant by spitting into 

1 Tertullian, Apologeticus, ch. 24 (J. P. Migne, Patrologiae 
cursus, i. [Parisiis, 1844], col. 419); St. Cyprian, Liber de idolorum 
vanitate, ch. 2 (ibid. iv. [Parisiis, 1844], col. 568); Lactantius, 
Divinae institutiones, i. 15 (ibid. vi. [Parisiis, 1844], col. 194); 
Corpus Imcriptiomm Latinarum, vol. viii. Inscriptiones AJncae 
Latinae (Berolini, 1881-1904), ni. 8834, 9342, 17159, 18752, 20627, 
20731. 
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his mouth, or may eat some food in his presence on 
the last day they spend together and then tell him to 
eat what is left; when the servant has finished his meal, 
the saint says to him, “ You have taken the loaf of 
bread”, meaning that the servant has now partaken of 
his baraka. But the transference of baraka from one 
person to another may be brought about even against 
the will of its possessor. Thus, whilst in normal 
cases the Sultan’s baraka is transferred to the new 
sovereign by the Sultan himself appointing some mem¬ 
ber of his family, by preference one of his sons, as his 
successor, it is also possible that his baraka somehow 
passes to a pretender during his lifetime, though I was 
told that it generally does not remain with him for more 
than six months. It was believed that the pretender 
BuhSmara, who in the beginning of this century caused 
much disturbance in Morocco, had come into possession 
of the Sultan’s baraka, though only with a view to 
handing it over to one of the sovereign’s half-brothers, 
who was at that time a prisoner; and he succeeded in 
keeping it for years. The powerful shereefs of Wazzan 
are said to indulge in the wicked habit of robbing other 
shereefs, who visit them, of their baraka, should the 
latter leave behind any remains of their meals, even 
though it were only a bone. For a similar reason other 
shereefs are afraid of shaking hands with a Wazzan 
shereef, and they avoid passing a place where a shereef 
of this family is sitting. Nay, these shereefs are said 
to be so anxious to appropriate any baraka they can 
get hold of that when they entertain a guest, they do 
not offer him whole loaves of bread but break them 
into pieces and eat a little of each loaf, in order to get 
the baraka of the bread, which would otherwise have 
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gone to the guest. Shereefs are generally much afraid 
of losing their baraka by stealth. For this reason they 
do not like other persons to kiss their hands; and some 
of them fear that their baraka might be extracted from 
them by anybody who should drink the water in which 
they have washed their hands after a meal. There is 
a saying that l< the servant of men is their lord , which 
means that a person who serves other people by bring¬ 
ing them food and drink and pouring water over their 
hands appropriates their baraka ; and by thus getting 
their accumulated baraka he may actually become a 
saint, even though those he serves have not themselves 
a sufficiently large quantity of baraka to be looked upon 
as saints in the proper sense of the word. 

Besides inheritance and transference there are other 
means by which baraka or sainthood may be acquired. 
All along the Moorish coast there are tombs of 
mujahedin , or hero saints, who in ancient days were 
killed in fights against the Christians and on that 
account rose to be saints. Most of them have neither 
proper names nor any known descendants; in many 
cases several of them have their graves together in the 
same place; and the plural mujahedin is much more 
commonly heard than the singular mujahed. It is said 
of these hero saints that they were buried in the clothes 
they wore when they were killed, and that they were 
taken to heaven by angels immediately after their death 
—as is indeed the case with everybody who dies in the 
holy war. 

A person may furthermore become a saint by 
extraordinary piety and devotion — by incessant pray¬ 
ing, diligent fasting, giving plenty of food to scribes 
and alms to the poor, and abstaining from every for- 
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bidden act. A fairly common way of attaining sanctity 
is for a person to retire to some sacred mountain to 
lead there a holy life in solitude. Frequent praying and 
recital of the Koran give bar aka to the scribes, and even 
the schoolboys derive it from their study of that sacred 
book and play on that account an important part in 
many rites. Little children have much bar aka because 
they are too young to sin. It is for their sake that the 
sun is shining; when sworn by in oaths they are called 
angels; indeed, they know the language of the angels, 
which no other human being can understand, and hear 
their conversation. And like infancy so also old age 
confers baraka on a person, though only in the case of 
men. The old men represent the wisdom of the com¬ 
munity: they know its traditions and ancient customs, 
they have the experience of a long life, they observe the 
tenets of their religion more carefully than the thought¬ 
less youth; and old age itself inspires a feeling of 
mysterious awe, which tends to make the man a saint 
and the woman a witch. The Moors say that when a 
boy is born a hundred evil spirits are born with him, 
and that when a girl is born there are born with her a 
hundred angels. But every year an evil spirit passes 
from the man to the woman and an angel from the 
woman to the man, so that when the man is a hundred 
years old he is surrounded by a hundred angels, and 
when the woman is a hundred years old she is sur¬ 
rounded by a hundred devils. A Moorish proverb says, 
“ What the devil does in a year an old woman does in 
an hour ”. 

Baraka is further ascribed to bride and bridegroom. 
Islam regards marriage as a civil contract, but never¬ 
theless enjoins it as a religious duty “ incumbent on 
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all who possess the ability ”. x “ When a servant of 

God marries, verily he perfects half his religion.” 2 
The Moors say that a married man is blessed in this 
life and goes to paradise after death, whereas a grown¬ 
up man who dies a bachelor does not find the road to 
paradise but will rise again with the evil spirits. No 
wonder, then, that baraka, which is a blessing from 
God, is attributed to bridegroom and bride, especially 
as there is something supernatural about them anyhow, 
on account of the new state of life into which they enter 
and the mystery of its functions.’’ 

There is, finally, in the Mohammedan world, a class 
of holy men and women that is recruited from idiots and 
madmen. Derangement of the mind is in any case 
attributed to supernatural influence. Maniacs are re¬ 
garded as possessed by jinn, and may be locked up in a 
prison for frantic madmen; but harmless lunatics are 
venerated as saints, whose reason is in heaven while the 
body is on earth. They are not held responsible for 
any absurdities they commit. During my first stay in 
Fez there was an insane woman who used to walk 
about in a state of perfect nudity; and when I visited 
the same town twelve years later she w r as still alive and 
continued her old habit—her holiness had apparently 
during all these years helped her to resist the cold of 
winter. Lunatics are not even obliged to observe the 
Ramadan fast, which is popularly looked upon as the 
most imperative of all religious duties. Of an insane 

1 The Sayings of Muhammad , edited by Abdullah al-Mamun al- 
Suhrawardy (London, 1910), p. 55. 

2 Quoted by E. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(London, 1883), p. 221. 

3 See E. Westermarck, Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco (London, 

19H). p- 334 m - 
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person who instead of abstaining from food till sunset 
was taking his meal in broad daylight in the open street, 

I heard the people forgivingly say, “ The poor fellow 
does not know what he is doing; his mind is with 
God”. 

Mohammedan saints comprise not only real men 
and women, living or dead, but also a large number of 
individuals who never existed. Morocco is full of holy 
places said to be connected with departed saints who 
have either been buried there after their death or have 
sat or prayed there while alive. In many cases these 
statements are founded on actual facts; in others the 
person in question has undoubtedly existed, whereas 
his connection with the place in question is purely 
legendary; but very frequently the saint is only a per¬ 
sonage invented to explain the holiness attributed to 
some place or object of Nature on account of its unusual 
appearance or some other mysterious quality. It is not 
always possible to decide whether a saint associated 
with a holy spot has existed or not, but very commonly 
the nature of the place, together with the circumstance 
that the saint has left no descendants, suggests his 
mythical origin; and the same is often the case with the 
name given him, such as Sidi Maimun (“ My lord 
Good Luck ”), Sidi Bukarma (“ My lord the Master 
of the Fig-Tree ”), Sidi Burja (“ My lord the Master 
of Hope ”). A very popular name for a dead saint is 
Sidi 1-Mahfi, “ My lord the Hidden (or Unknown) 

One ”. Sometimes it is said of a holy place that a 
saint is buried there, although nobody know's his 
name. 

The belief in saints is not Koranic. A prophet is 
not a saint; when Mohammed was urged to give proof 
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of his calling by working some miracle he denied 
that he possessed such power. Yet it was nevertheless 
ascribed to him even by his contemporaries. 1 Surely 
the messenger of Allah could not be inferior to the 
priests or holy men of paganism, who were soothsayers, 
curers of illnesses, bearers of miraculous virtue, from 
which benefits were derived even mechanically by mere 
bodily contact. And as holiness often was hereditary 
in their families, 2 so also the holiness of the Prophet 
was supposed to be transmitted to his descendants. 
Thus the cult of saints grew up on the soil of the earlier 
paganism; and its growth was actually furthered by 
the stern monotheism of Islam, which made inter¬ 
cessors almost necessary for filling up the gap that 
separated men from their god. 3 When it spread to 
Africa it found fresh nourishment in the native ideas 
of the Berbers; and their belief in soothsaying or holy 
women, of which Procopius speaks, 1 has certainly had 
something to do with the large number of female saints 
among their Islamised descendants, even though such 

1 I. Goldziher, Mahammedanische Studien , ii. (Halle a. S. 
1890), p. 278 sqq.\ W. Muir, The Life of Mahomet, i. (London, 
1858), p. lxv. sq.\ E. Sell, The Faith of Islam (London, 1896), 
p. 218. 

2 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 
130 sqq. 

3 Cf. Goldziher, op. cit. ii. 281 sq. 

4 Procopius, De hello vandalico , ii. 8. The aborigines of Gran 
Canaria, according to J. de Abreu de Galindo (‘ The History of the 
Discovery and Conquest of the Canary Islands ’, in J. Pinkerton, A 
General Collection of Voyages and Travels , xvi. [London, 1814], p. 
819) “ had among them religious women, called Magadas, a number of 
whom lived together in one house. There were many of these 
houses in Canaria, which were held sacred; and criminals who fled 
to any of them, were protected from the officers of justice. The 
Magadas were distinguished from other women by their long white 
garments, which swept the ground as they walked ”. 
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saints were by no means unknown among the Moslems 
of the East. 1 

A place that is in some way connected with a saint 
partakes of his baraka. These places are marked in 
different ways and are known under different names. 

A noted saint has often a so-called qobba erected over 
his grave. This is usually a square, whitewashed build¬ 
ing with a horseshoe door and an octagonal dome; but 
the qobba may also, instead of the dome, have a pointed 
roof consisting of four triangular sloping planes. I 
was told in Fez that the object of the dome and the 
pointed roof is to prevent people from walking over 
the grave of the saint; but according to Goldziher the 
qobba has developed out of the tent which the Arabs of 
olden times used to pitch over the body of a departed 
person of importance. 2 Besides the qobba there are 
also the flat-roofed shrine, likewise whitewashed, and 
shrines that have four walls but no roof, because many 
saints strongly object to having a roof and, if built, 
have made it fall down. They want to see the sky or 
God Himself, they want the rain to fall on the grave 
and birds to visit it, they do not like anybody to walk 
over the place where they are resting. There are 
graves of saints that are marked with nothing more than 
a ring of stones or a cairn; and enclosures of stones or 
cairns are also found in places where a holy man is said 
to have prayed or rested or camped during his life¬ 
time. At the same time there are holy places and 
objects associated with saints, or personified as saints, 
that are not marked in any of these ways hut are simply 
trees or groves, stones, rocks, caves, mountains, or 

1 Goldziher, op. tit. ii. 299 sqq. 

2 Ibid. i. (Halle a. S., 1889), p. 254 sqq. 
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springs; and there are similar holy places and objects 
that are not even nominally connected with saints but 
represent undisguised nature-worship surviving from 
the days of paganism. 

The ancient Arabs had their sacred trees and groves, 1 
indeed in all parts of the Semitic area trees were adored 
as divine; 2 but the very conspicuous prevalence of 
tree-worship, under the most transparent disguise of 
human sainthood, among the Berber-speaking popula¬ 
tion of Morocco makes it plain that such worship was 
not first introduced into the country by the Arabs. 
The stone-worship of the ancient Arabs, mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria, 3 still survives in the veneration 
of the black stone in the wall of the Ka‘bah and certain 
other sacred stones in Mecca and its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood; 4 and they had their holy caves and pits as 
well. 5 But there were sacred stones or rocks and caves 
in North Africa long before the arrival of the Arabs.* 
Pomponius Mela says that at Ammonium (Siwah) 

1 Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 104 sq.\ W. Robertson Smith, Lectures 
on the Religion of the Semites (London, 1894), p. 185 sqq Th. 
Noldeke, ‘ Arabs (Ancient) ’, in j. Hastings, Encyclopcedia of 
Religion and Ethics, i. (Edinburgh, 1908), p. 666; A. von Kremer, 
Studien zur vergleichenden Culturgeschielite, iii.-iv. (Wien, 1890), p. 
12 sq. 

2 Robertson Smith, op. cit. p. 104. See also W. W. Baudissin, 
Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte , ii. (Leipzig, 1878), p. 
184 sqq. 

3 Clement of Alexandria, Cohortatio ad gentes, ch. 4 (Migne, 
Patrologiae cursus, Ser. Graeca, viii. [Parisiis, 1857], col. 134). 

4 See Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, i. (Haag, 1888), p. 21. 

5 Muir, op. cit. p. ccxiii sq.] Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 101 sqq.] 
Robertson Smith, op. cit. p. 197 sqq.] Von Kremer, op. cit. iii.-iv. 3 
sqq. 

* R. Basset, ‘ Berbers and N. Africa ’, in Hastings, op. cit. ii. 
(Edinburgh, 1909), p. 507 sq. ; S. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de I’Afrique 
du Nord, i. (Paris, 1913), pp. 243, 244, 256; j. Toutain, Les cultes 
paiens dans I’empire romain, iii. (Paris, 1920), p. 47 sqq. 
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there is “ a certain stone sacred to the South Wind. 
When it is touched by the hand, straightway there arises 
a wind which, hurling the sand about like water, rages 
as if over waves ”. 1 There are many holy mountains 
in Morocco, and the baraka attributed to them is un¬ 
doubtedly rooted in beliefs known to have existed 
among the Berbers of olden days, 2 though at the same 
time it suggests traces of Arab influence. On the top 
of a mountain south of Tangier there is the qobba of a 
mythical saint, Sidi Hblb, who is said to have been the 
barber of the Prophet. He came to Morocco riding on 
a mule, and told his servants that if he died while 
riding they should let the mule go as it pleased and bury 
him where it stopped; it went to the top of the said 
mountain, which in consequence became his grave, 
and his qobba is now a place where the saints of the 
East and the West meet. Among the eastern Arabs 
saints’ tombs are frequently found on the summits of 
mountains. 3 So also the saintly spring is in many 
cases an obvious survival of ancient nature-worship. In 
Morocco healing springs are very commonly connected 
with shrines; in such cases, however, their curative 
effect may be attributed, not to the baraka of the saint 
alone, but also to the activity of friendly jnun who 

1 Pomponius Mela, De chorographia (situ orbis), i. 8; cf. Pliny, 
Historia naturalis, ii. 45. 

2 Basset, loc. cit. p. 506 sq.\ Gsell, op. cit. i. 243; Toutain, cp. 
cit. iii. 46 sq.\ O. Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), p. 173. 
The ancient inhabitants of the Canary Islands, belonging to the 
Berber race, were mountain-worshippers (J. B. G. M. Bory de St. 
Vincent, Essai sur les Isles Fortundes [Paris, 1803], p. 93 sqq.; Hans 
Meyer, Die Insel Tenerife [Leipzig, 1896], p. 40). 

3 J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys (London, 
1830), p. 147 n.*; cf. J. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht iiber Hauran und 
die Trachonen (Berlin, 1.860), p. 26 sq .; C. T. Wilson, Peasant Life in 
the Holy Land (London, 1906), p. 25 (Palestine). 
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inhabit the spring, and there are other miracle-working 
springs that are in no way associated with saints. The 
sacred fountain of the Sun at Ammonium is mentioned 
by many classical writers; 1 and in the West, Numidian 
and Mauretanian dedications genio font is 2 and genio 
fluminis 3 suggest that native superstition was often 
attached to springs and streams. But the idea of holy 
springs was also one of the beliefs which the Arab 
invaders carried with them to their new African 
homes. 4 

In Morocco there is said to be baraka not only in 
the water of springs but in water generally, more par¬ 
ticularly on the ‘ashura day and at Midsummer, though 
in some degree also on other occasions. Water is the 
great means of purification. It cures illnesses and in¬ 
fertility caused by jmin, and is sometimes used as a 
means of keeping them at a distance, although water 
and watery places are, on the other hand, supposed to 
be haunted by those spirits. Great efficacy is ascribed 
to sea-water. To go into the sea and let seven waves 
go over one’s body removes evil influences causing 
barrenness and the effects of witchcraft, and is some¬ 
times the termination of a treatment undergone by a 
person who has been bitten by a mad dog. In the sea 
there are forty saints, or the sea itself is a saint. It 
prays day and night: the waves are its prayers. P'isher- 

1 Herodotus, iv. 181; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historical 
xvii. 50; Arrian, Anabasis, iii.4; CurtiusRufus, De rebus gestis Alexandri 
Magni , iv. 7. 31; Pomponius Mela, i. 8; Pliny, ii. 103; Ovid, Meta¬ 
morphoses , xv. 309 sq.\ Antigonus Carystius, Historiarum mirabilium 
collectanea , cxliv. (159). See also Bates, op. cit. p. 173. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum , vol. viii. Inscriptiones 
Africae Latinae (Berolini N 1881-1904), nr. 4291. 

3 Ibid . nr. 9749. 

4 Robertson Smith, op. cit. pp. 135, 166 sqq. 
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men and mariners sometimes sacrifice black goats on 
the shore before they commence the fishing, or when 
the sea has been very rough for some time, and people 
who are on the sea in a gale throw silver coins into it. 
In these cases a saint has taken the place of the sea, 
just as saints have been substituted for sacred springs, 
trees, and mountains. We may conjecture that the 
ancient Berbers of the West worshipped the sea, as the 
Libyans did according to Herodotus; 1 and that such a 
cult was not unknown to the pre-Islamic Arabs is 
suggested both by a passage in the Koran and by traces 
of offerings and sacrifices made to the sea which are 
still found in the East. 2 But Islam is naturally opposed 
to it. We read in the Koran: “ It is your Lord who 
drives the ships for you in the sea. . . . And when 
distress touches you in the sea, those whom ye call on, 
except Him, stray away from you”. 3 It is also said 
there that God has “subjected” the sea; 4 and in a 
legend that I have heard in Morocco the sea is repre¬ 
sented as a rebel against God who was thoroughly 
chastised by him. It once imagined itself to be the 

1 Herodotus, ii. 50. The cult of the sea-god was especially 
practised about Lake Tritonis (ibid. iv. 188; cf. R. Neumann 
Nordafrika nach Herodot [Lepizig, 1892], p. 137, and Bates, op. cit. 
p. 185). A temple to Poseidon was erected by the Carthaginian 
Hanno about $00 me. at the promontory of Soloeis, which is usually 
identified with Cape Cantin, north of Saffi, on the west coast of 
Morocco (Hanno, Periplus, 4, in Geographi Graeci minor es. ed. bv 
Muller, i. [Parisiis, 1855], p. 3). 

2 Ph. J. Baldensperger, Peasant Folklore of Palestine ’, in 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement for 1893 (London) 
P-2i6; Curtiss, quoted by R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic Ma<>ic 
(London, 1908), p. 231 n. s 

3 Koran, xvii. 68 sq. 

4 Ibid. xvi. 14. In the Hebrew scriptures there are traces of the 
belief that the sea was compelled into submission by God (see S. 
Reinach, Orpheus [Paris, 1909], p. 260 sq.). 
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strongest being in the world. But to punish it and to 
show His own power, God sent so small a creature as a 
mosquito to drink all its water. The insect then spat 
it out, and now it was salt, although it had been fresh 
before. 

Yet the sea is not quite subdued even now; it is 
ill-tempered, irritable, and still shows a spirit of op¬ 
position to the divine will and the religion of the 
Prophet. If the Koran is recited on it, it will become 
rough and an accident will happen to the vessel. If a 
person on the seashore cries out the profession of the 
faith, “ There is no god but God, and Mohammed is 
the prophet of God ”,the sea at once becomes boisterous. 
The Sultan must not travel on the sea; people say that 
one sultan should not ride on another sultan. The 
antipathy of the sea against the Sultan is so great that 
once when Mulai 1-Hasan visited Tangier, the sea on 
his arrival rolled back beyond the ordinary borders of 
the ebb-tide. Altogether the sea is a somewhat peculiar 
saint. As Professor Brunot justly remarks, it has rather 
the character of a demon. 1 Some people say that it 
contains even more jnttn than the ground; and in 
Northern Morocco there are stones in the sea associated 
with certain jinn saints and visited by women, who 
kiss them, put on them candles and incense, and bathe 
by the side of them. 

Baraka is ascribed to many animals. Some of them 
are holy because they are connected with a saint. At 
a certain shrine in Northern Morocco there was a pack- 
horse that was sent to the neighbouring villages with a 
basket and brought it back filled with bread and corn; 

1 L. Brunot, La trier dans les traditions et les industries indigenes d 
Rabat et Salt (Paris, 1921), p. 18 sq. 
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and the people not only trusted the horse with these 
gifts to the saint, but also kissed him when he came. 
In a spring near another shrine I saw a lot of big, fat, 
and tame fishes, which people took out of the water 
with their hands and kissed in order to be benefited by 
their baraka. But besides holy animals that derive 
their baraka from a human saint, there are whole 
animal species which are by themselves possessed of it. 

The noblest of all animals is the horse. He is of 
high blood, he is like a shereef. He gives blessing to 
his owner and his house. He prays to God for his 
welfare from morning till mid-afternoon, and for his 
own welfare from mid-afternoon till sunset. Evil 
spirits avoid a place where there is a horse; when he 
neighs he puts them to flight or breaks the heads of 
forty evil spirits. He also gives baraka to the saddle; 
I have been told that the saddle is still holier than the 
horse, and at any rate more dangerous. The super¬ 
stitious regard for horses in North Africa may date 
from an ancient period; the Romans found the Berbers 
addicted to the breeding of horses at a time when these 
animals seem to have been rare in the north of Arabia 
and unknown in the south, and the Numidians, in 
particular, were reputed horsemen. 1 On the other 
hand, horses figure prominently in the Mohammedan 
traditions; it is said that there was nothing the Prophet 
was so fond of as women and horses. 2 Abu Qatadah 
relates a saying of his to the effect that “ the best 
horses are black, with white foreheads, and having a 


1 F. Stuhlmann, Ein kulturgeschichtlicher Ausflug in den Aures 
(Atlas von Slid-Algerien) (Hamburg, 1912), p. 97. On the horse in 
North Africa see Gsell, op. cit. i. 229 sqq. 

2 T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 177. 



white upper lip ’V while according to Abu Wahhab 
he considered a bay horse with white forehead and 
white fore and hind legs to be the best. 2 The opinions 
I have heard in Morocco as to the horses who are most 
excellent are in almost complete agreement with these 
statements; and in the East, 3 as well as in Morocco and 
elsewhere in North Africa, 4 a horse is considered 
auspicious, or the reverse, not only on account of its 
colour but also on account of a feather on some par¬ 
ticular part of its body. 

Another animal possessed of much baraka, though 
not equally high-bred, is the sheep, which in some 
parts of Morocco has the saintly epithet Lalla Minni. 
According to Moorish ideas, the best meat ot all is that 
of a ram, and the most meritorious sacrifice is likewise 
a ram; but a ewe is also a more suitable victim at the 
Great Feast than a goat, bullock, cow, or camel. The 
domestic sheep has existed in North Africa from time 
immemorial, 5 and the ram is known to have been a 
sacred animal in many of its pagan cults. The 
Egyptians held this animal sacred to the god Ammon; 6 
and at Ammonium a Libyan god—the Zeus-Ammon of 
Herodotus—who was essentially a god of prophecy, 7 

1 Mishkat, xvii. 2. 2 (English translation by Matthews, ii. 
[Calcutta, 1810], p. 252). 2 ibid. xvii. 2. 2. (vol. ii. 252). 

3 Eijub Abela, ‘ Beitrage zur Kenntniss abergliiubischer 
Gebrauche in Syrien ’, in Zeitschrift desDeutschen Paliistma-Vereins, 
vii. (Leipzig, 1884), p. in; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, iii. (Wien, 
1908), p. 275 sq. 

4 L. Voinot, Le Tidtkelt (Oran, 1909), p. 109. 

5 Stuhlmann, op. cit. p. 100 sqq.] Gsell, op. cit. i. 224. 

6 Herodotus, ii. 42, etc.; G. Maspero, Etudes de mythologie. et 
d’archeologie, ii. (Paris, 1893), p. 401; C. Sourdille, Herodote et la 
religion de VEgypte (Paris, 1910), p. 155. 

7 Plato, Leges, v. 738; Aristophanes, Aves, 619, 716; Plutarch, 
Cirnon, 18; idem, Nicias, 13. 
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likewise had the ram as his sacred animal. 1 The wor¬ 
ship of the Libyco-Egyptian god did not die out until 
the Christian times. 2 He was adopted into the Car¬ 
thaginian pantheon under the name of Ba'al Human, 
the word Ba'al being nothing more than the title 
“owner” or “master”; and the ram sometimes 
appears on the stelae of this Carthaginian god. 3 But the 
ram also figures as a sacred animal farther west. At 
Bu-Alem, in South Oranais, and at Zenaga, near 
Figuig, there are rock-glyphs of a ram, wearing some¬ 
thing like a rayed disc, 4 which have been supposed by 
some writers to represent the ram of the Egyptian 
Amon, 5 but according to another opinion are even 
more ancient than the latter. 6 Moreover, al-Bakrl 
states that as late as the eleventh century a tribe of 
idolatrous Berbers in the Great Atlas mountains were 
worshipping a ram, and that in consequence none of 
them dared to go to the markets of their neighbours 
except in disguise. 7 The prominence nowadays given 
to the ram in the sacrificial cult and otherwise may thus 

1 Herodotus, i. 46; ii. 18, 32, 42; iii. 25. Bates maintains (op. 
cit. p. 189 sqq .) that although the Egyptians identified this god with 
Amon, he was an indigenous Libyan god, and that the rain belonged 
to the native Libyan sacra. 

2 Juvenal, Satirae , vi. 554 sq.) Claudian, Panegyricus de quarto 
consulatu Honor ii Angus ti , 143 sq.) Ausonius, Epigrammata , 95; 
Procopius, De aedificiis , vi. 2. 

3 Bates, op. cit. p. 198 sq. 

4 G. B. M. Flamand, Les pierres forties (Paris, 1921), p. 64 sqq.) 
E. F. Gautier, Sahara algerien (Paris, 1908), pp. 89, 92 sq. 

5 Basset, loc. cit. p. 508; Gsell, op. cit. i. 251 sq.) A. Bel, ‘ Coup 
d’ceil sur PIslam en Berberie \ in Revue de Vhistoire des religions , 
lxxv. (Paris, 1917), p. 87 n. 1. 

6 G. Schweinfurth, * Brief aus Biskra ’, in Zeitschrift fur Eth¬ 
nologic , xl. (Berlin, 1908), p. 92; Stuhlmann, op. cit. p. 101. 

7 Al-Bakrl, Description de PAfrique septentrionale , trans. by de 
Slane (Paris, 1859), p. 355 - 
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be reasonably supposed to have its foundation in 
ancient Berber beliefs; 1 according to al-Buhari, camels 
take precedence over sheep and cattle as animals to be 
used for sacrifice. 2 But there is also an obvious con¬ 
nection between the holiness of the ram and the baraka 
attributed to the whole species, whose extreme useful¬ 
ness may have been the ultimate cause of the veneration 
of its propagator. Professor Laoust directs attention 
to the similarity between the saintly epithet Lalla Minni, 
given to the sheep in Morocco, and the root mn in 
Amon. 3 According to St. Athanasius, the sacred ram 
of the Libyans was itself called Amen. 4 

According to Moorish beliefs, there is also baraka 
in the camel, and many medicinal qualities are attri¬ 
buted to it; but its baraka is by no means so prominent 
as that of the sheep or the horse. People are averse to 
killing camels unless they become useless by hurting 
their legs: to do so in other circumstances would be 
not only a loss but a sin. Nay, even camels that can 
no longer be used for work are only killed by certain 
butchers, and these will always remain poor. The 
camel was known to the Berbers before the Arab in¬ 
vasion, but seems to have been of no great importance, 
at least in the West. 5 The institution of camels to 



1 Cf. A. van Gennep, Uetat actuel du probleme totemique (Paris, 
1920), p. 215 sq. 

2 Al-Buhari, quoted by Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 115. It is said 
in the Mishkdt (iv. 49. 1 sq. [English translation, vol. i. 320 5*7.]) 
that a bullock or a cow is a sufficient sacrifice for seven persons, and 
a camel for seven or ten. 

3 fi. Laoust, ‘ Noms et ceremonies des feux de joie chez les 
Berberes du Haut et de PAnti-Atlas \ in Hesperis , i. (Paris, 1921), 
p. 274. 

4 St. Athanasius, Oratio contra gentes, 9 (Migne, Patrologiae 
curstiSy Ser. Graeca, xxv. [Parisiis, 1857], col. 19 sq.). 

5 Stuhlmann, op. cit . p. 94 sq. 
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ride upon is mentioned in the Koran as an example of 
God’s wisdom and kindness, 1 and to eat camel’s flesh 
is regarded in Islam as a kind of profession of the 
faith. 2 The following saying attributed to the Prophet 
is heard in Morocco: “ He who does not eat of my 
camels does not belong to my people 

Although cattle are not looked upon as holy animals, 
the cow nevertheless produces a substance that possesses 
baraka in a very high degree, namely, the milk. A 
Moorish proverb says, “ If a person has no milk in his 
house, his house is empty ”. There is also baraka in 
butter; it may, indeed, be so abundant as to make the 
butter increase by itself. A Berber told me that once 
when butter was clarified in his presence he saw that it 
began to run over on the ground, and although jar after 
jar was filled with it the quantity did not decrease. 
This, however, can only happen if the butter belongs to 
a good person; and should anybody say a word on the 
occasion when it is seen to increase by itself, the pro¬ 
cess would stop at once. Some degree of baraka is 
also attributed to the dung of cattle, which is used for 
purificatory or other ritual or medicinal purposes. 
Cattle have existed among the Berbers from very 
ancient times; 3 it is significant that they have in¬ 
digenous words for cattle derived from the same root, 
fits, from Siwah to Morocco. 4 But after their con¬ 
version to Islam their regard for milk also found 
religious sanction in the Koran, where milk is men¬ 
tioned as one of God’s special gifts. 5 

Contrary to other dogs, which are regarded as 

1 Koran , lxxxviii. 17. 2 Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 115 n. 2. 

3 Gsell, op. cit. i. 219 sqq. 4 Stuhlmann, op. cit. p. 94. 

5 Koran , xvi. 68. 
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unclean, a greyhound, used in hunting, is considered to 
have baraka. The same is the case with the cat. It 
makes ablutions and says prayers every day; and it is 
good to eat food of which a cat has eaten before. Cats 
are kept and fed at the shrines of certain saints, whose 
favourites they are supposed to be. These ideas seem 
to have an Islamic origin; indeed, it is uncertain 
whether the Berbers kept cats before the arrival of 
the Arabs. 1 According to a tradition, also known in 
Morocco, the Prophet was so fond of a cat that he cut 
off the sleeve of his robe on which it was resting in 
order not to disturb it in its sleep; 2 and his wife ‘ Aishah 
ate from a vessel from which a cat had eaten. 3 Accord- 
ing to popular ideas in Morocco the cat is chiefly a 
haunted animal or a jinn in disguise. 

There is much baraka in the bee—so small and yet 
productive of so much sweet and delicious honey. It 
is very clever, it knows everything, it predicts the 
weather by its different ways of humming. To kill a 
bee is as bad as to kill a man; Berbers from the Rif, 
who are a rather murderous set of people, say that it is 
as bad as to kill seven men. The honey, too, contains 
baraka, which may be so strong that it makes the honey 
increase by itself. I have heard it called “ the fasting- 
spittle of the Prophet ”. In the Koran it is mentioned 
as the gift of God, as “a cure for men ”. 4 Certain 
species of birds are regarded as more or less holy—the 
stork, the hoopoe, the nightingale, the swallow, the 
turtle-dove, and the wild-dove. The swallow is said 
to be a shereefa, and swallows are also called “ the 


1 Stuhlmann, op. cit. p. 100. 2 Hughes, op. cit. p. 49. 

3 Mishkat, iii. xo. 2 (English translation, vol. i. 109). 

4 Koran, xvi. 71; cf. Mishkat, xxi. 1. 1 (vol. ii. 373 sq.). 
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swallows of the Prophet the turtle-dove is a scribe 
among birds, who says his prayers at the regular hours; 
pigeons are sometimes supposed to be dead saints in 
disguise. I am told that there is a little baraka in a 
certain kind of vermin, which thrives so well in the 
clothes of the faithful that without it, if we may believe 
a Moorish proverb, no man can be a true Moslem. 

Certain species and products of the vegetable king¬ 
dom have baraka. This is above all the case with 
corn, especially wheat and barley, and anything made 
of corn; the profession of the faith is written on every 
grain. It is the baraka of the corn that has given rise to 
most of the rites connected with agriculture, and of 
these many more are found in connection with the 
growing of wheat and barley than with that of other 
cereals, pulse, and vegetables; though the vegetable 
garden is also treated as a holy place. Baraka in an 
exceptional degree is ascribed to the seed, as also to 
the last portion of the crop in the field, which is not 
cut by the reapers but must be left untouched for a 
while, to transmit the baraka to the next year’s crop; it 
is “ the bride of the field ”, from which the corn is to be 
reborn when the field comes to life again. For a 
similar reason the threshing-floor must not be swept 
clean at once: the grain left preserves there the baraka 
of the corn and transmits it to the next year’s crop, 
especially when afterwards, mixed with other grain, it 
is used for seed. The beliefs and rites connected with 
agriculture in North Africa have no doubt a deep 
foundation in the antiquity of the Berber race; cereals 
are known to have been cultivated there even before 
the arrival of the Phoenicians. 1 They present striking 
1 Gsell, op. cit. i. 236. 





similarities to ideas and practices among peoples on 
the other side of the Mediterranean, and therefore, like 
many other facts, suggest a common participation in 
an ancient Mediterranean culture. As an instance of 
these similarities may be mentioned practices relating 
to the handful of corn which is left standing last in the 
field, well known to students of European folk-customs 
and also found in Palestine, where to this day, 1 as in 
times of old, 2 a portion of the field is left unreaped for 
the benefit of “ the widows and the fatherless 

Fruit-bearing date-palms are holy. This is prob¬ 
ably an old Berber idea, since the date-palm has been 
known to the Berbers from a very early period; 3 but it 
was also a sacred tree in ancient Arabia. 4 Another holy 
tree, likewise held sacred in the East, 5 is the olive, 
which seems to have been cultivated in North Africa 
even in prehistoric times. 6 7 In Morocco it is said to 
have one of the names of God or some other holy word 
written on every leaf; and the bar aka ol its oil may be 
so strong as to make the oil increase by itself and even 
become dangerous. Many Moors maintain that there 
is bar aka in fig-trees also, but this is denied by others, 
who say they are haunted by jnunJ In any case much 
baraka is universally ascribed to dried figs together 

1 C. R. Conder, Tent Work in Palestine (London, 1885), p. 329; 
G. Robinson Lees, Village Life in Palestine (London, 1905), p. 146. 

2 Leviticus , xix. 9, xxiii. 22 ; cf. Deuteronomy, xxiv. 19. 

3 Stuhlmann, op. cit. p. 9*. 

4 E. Osiander, ‘ Studien liber die vorislamische Religion der 
Araber ’, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 
vii. (Leipzig, 1853), p.481. 

5 Baldensperger, loc. cit. p. 203 (Palestine). 

6 Stuhlmann, op. cit. p. 89. 

7 In Palestine, also, fig-trees are supposed to be the abode of evil 
spirits (Baldensperger, loc. cit. p. 204). 
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with other dried fruits—dates, raisins, walnuts, almonds 
—the so-called fakya , which plays a very prominent 
part in ritual practices. At weddings, for instance, 
fakya is used, as it is said, to increase the food-supply 
for the married couple, to make everything sweet, to 
bring good luck, or as a means of purification. There 
is baraka in pomegranates, which have been cultivated 
in North Africa since early times, 1 but the benign virtue 
of which may, partly at least, be traced to Islamic 
influence. The Prophet said that every pomegranate 
contains a fecundating seed from paradise; 2 and in 
Morocco its seeds are called “ the tears of the Prophet ”. 
Among the eastern Mohammedans the pomegranate 
has a widespread reputation for containing magical and 
medicinal qualities. 3 In Morocco it is used in agri¬ 
cultural rites. 

Baraka is ascribed to the laurel, which has the 
profession of the faith written on its leaves; to the 
myrtle, which has the scent of paradise; to the oleander, 
and especially to the so-called “ sultan of the oleander ” 

—an oleander with clusters of four leaves instead of the 
usual three—which is used for a variety of purposes. 

At Midsummer there is, according to Moorish beliefs, 
miraculous virtue in a large number of vegetable species, 
and some of them have magical or medicinal qualities 
on other occasions as well. While these may be of too 
trifling a nature or too purely medicinal to be dignified 
with the epithet baraka , there can be no hesitation in 
applying this term to the benign virtue attributed to 

1 Stuhlmann, op. cit. p. 93. 2 Lane, op. cit. p. 161. 

3 Eijub Abela, loc. cit, p. 93; C, R. Conder, Heth and Moab 
(London, 1885), p. 305; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the 
Mussulmauns of India, ii. (London, 1832), p. 196 sq. 
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henna, the well-known colouring matter produced from 
the leaves of the Egyptian privet ( Lauosonia inermis), 
which is said to have been the Prophet’s favourite 
flower, “ the chief of the sweet-scented flowers of this 
world and of the next ”d Henna is used not only as a 
cosmetic, especially by the women, but as a means of 
purification or protection from evil influences, and for 
medicinal purposes. There is also baraka in walnut 
root or bark, with which women paint their lips and 
teeth brownish, and in antimony, with which they 
paint their eyes black. These practices, as well as the 
use of henna, have presumably come from the East. 

There is baraka in the sun and the moon. The sun 
purifies the ground, which is always liable to be defiled 
by unclean substances; at a place where the sun is 
shining you may say your prayers without making use 
of a mat, if you first sweep away any dirt you may find 
there. Certain charms are written while the sun is 
shining on the paper, at noon. A person who has been 
struck by the moon may cure himself by sitting in the 
sun for an hour or two; whilst one who has been struck 
by the sun may cure himself by exposing his head to 
the light of the moon. In Morocco there are, moreover, 
appeals made to the sun. When a child has cast a 
tooth he throws it in the direction of the sun and says, 
“ Here, take the tooth of a donkey and give me the 
tooth of a gazelle ”, or, “ Take O sun the yellow [thing], 
give me alum ”. There are similar practices in Algeria 2 
and Palestine, 3 as also among the Nandi in British East 

1 Lane, op. cit. p. 165. 

2 A. Certeux and E. H. Carnoy, L’Algirie traditionnelle (Paris and 
Alger, 1884), p. 190. 

3 C. T. Wilson, Peasant Life in the Holy Land (London, 1906), 
p. 52 sq. 
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Africa. 1 It is easy to see why the child expects white 
and shining teeth from the sun; the rite is certainly 
not an offering to it. There is also an incantation 
addressed to the sun by a married woman who 
wants her absent husband to come back, and this 
rite, too, has obviously a magic character: the return 
of the sun will bring back the absent husband. The 
ninety-first chapter of the Koran, “ the Chapter of the 
Sun ”, which begins with a conjuration by the sun and 
its noonday brightness, is recited by Moorish scribes 
when acting as doctors, and by persons approaching a 
strange village, for the purpose of keeping off the dogs. 

In spite of their magic nature all these rites may 
perhaps contain a vague survival of ancient sun- 
worship. The pagan Arabs worshipped the sun, 2 
but their sun-god was subsequently degraded into an 
evil spirit. 3 The Prophet would not have his followers 
commence their prayers at sunrise, nor exactly at noon 
or sunset, because, he said, infidels worshipped the 
sun at such times. 4 We read in the Koran that God 
“ subjected to you the night and the day, and the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars are subjected to His 
bidding ”. 5 Yet it is by no means certain that the Arabs 

1 A. C. Hollis, The Nandi (Oxford, 1909), p. 30. 

2 Wellhausen, op. cii. p. 60; Noldeke, loc. cit. p. 660; Osiander, 
loc. cit. p. 468 idem, ‘ Zur hirnjarischen Alterthumskunde’, in 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, xix. (Leipzig, 

1865), p. 262 sq.; A. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Moham¬ 
mad, i. (Berlin, 1861), p. 252 n. 1; Muir, op. cit. i. pp. clxi, ccxii; 

Von Kremer, op. cit. iii.-iv. 3, 18; Koran, xxvii. 24. 

3 I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischeti Philologie , i. 
(Leiden, 1896), p. 114. 

4 E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians (Paisley & London, 1896), p. 84; cf. Goldziher, 
op. cit.. i. 114. 

5 Koran, xvi. 12. 
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who came to Morocco were quite rid of the idolatry of 
their ancestors; even nowadays it does not seem to be 
extinct among the Bedouins of Arabia. Palgrave 
writes: “ Hardly had the first clear rays struck level 
across the horizon, than our nomade companions, facing 
the rising disc, began to recite alternately, but without 
any previous ablution or even dismounting from their 
beasts, certain formulas of adoration and invocation, 
nor desisted till the entire orb rode clear above the 
desert edge. Sun-worshippers as they were before the 
days of Mahomet, they still remain such ”. 1 And in 
his book on the Arabs of Moab, Jaussen speaks of an 
Arab who, when the sun rose, stopped for a moment 
on the road, gazed at it, and with expanded hands said 
a prayer beginning with the words “ O Lord, O Lord ”. 2 
But sun-worship also existed among the ancient Berbers. 
This is directly stated by Ibn Haldun. 3 Herodotus says 
that all the Libyans sacrificed to the sun; 4 and many 
other classical writers speak of sun-worship among 
the Libyans. 5 There are also numerous Numidian 

1 W. G. Palgrave, Narrative of a Year’s Journey through Central 
and Eastern Arabia , i. (London & Cambridge, 1865), p. 8. 

2 A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes aupays de Moab (Paris, 1908), 
p. 293 sq. 

3 Ibn Haldun, Histoire des Berberes et des dynasties musulmanes 
de VAfrique septentrionale, trans. by de Slane, i. (Alger, 1852), p. 177. 

4 Herodotus, iv. 188. He excepted from sun-worshippers the 
Atarantes by saying that they cursed the sun for its wasting heat (iv. 
184), but they may have been Ethiopians (Gsell, op. cit. i. 248 n. 3). 
Pomponius Mela (i. 8) and Pliny (v. 45) state that the Atlantes 
cursed the sun when it rose and when it set; but this is probably due 
to a corruption of the text of Herodotus (W. Smith, A Dictionary 
of Greek and Roma?i Geography , i. [London, 1878], p. 252; Gsell, 
op. cit. i. 248 sq.). 

6 Pliny, ii. 103; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca histmca , iii. 57, 
xvii. 50; Arrian, Anabasis, iii. 4; Curtius Rufus, De rebusgestis Alexandri 
Magni , iv. 7. 31; Macrobius, Saturnalia , i. 21. 19; Ampelius, Liber 
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and Mauretanian inscriptions dedicated to the sun 1 
or to the sun and moon together; 2 and even if M. 
Gsell were right in his assumption that they repre¬ 
sent beliefs of foreign origin, 3 they would nevertheless 
bear testimony to the prevalence of sun-worship in 
countries inhabited by Berbers. 

In Morocco the moon plays in some way or other a 
part in a large number of magical rites. Women may 
pour water in a trough, let the full moon shine upon it, 
and then work magic with it. Certain charms must be 
written when the moon is shining. Charms intended 
to promote the increase of something, for example love 
or money, should be written when the moon is on the 
increase. In all parts of the country some rite is per¬ 
formed at the first sight of the new moon. The person 
who sees it takes some grass from the ground and 
throws it towards the moon, saying, “ We threw at you 
green stuff, don’t show us either evil or harm or he 
offers the new moon “ dry things ”, and asks it to give 
“ green things ” in return; or he says a prayer like this, 

“ May God let you bestow blessing upon us, may the 
good we have wax faster than you, may God increase 
our good while you are shining ”. There are similar 
rites among the Arabs of the East. Doughty says that 
when the men saw the new moon they rose, gazed at it, 
and looking up to heaven prayed fervently, “ That in 

memorialise 9; Corippus, Johannis sen de bellis libycis , iii. 81 sqq. On 
the sun-worship of the Libyans see Bates, op, cit. p. 187 sq. For 
sun-worship among the Guanches see Hans Meyer, op. cit. p. 40. 

1 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. viii. Inscriptions Africae 
Latinae , ni. 1329, 9331, 9629, 2675, 4513. 

2 Ibid. nr. 14,688 sq. 

3 Gseli, op. cit. i. 249; Bates (op. cit. p. 187), on the other hand, 
is of opinion that Herodotus’ statement receives confirmation from 
these inscriptions. 



the time of this moon it might be well with them, and 
that the Lord would deliver them from their enemies 
The peasants of Palestine turn a silver coin towards the 
new moon, that the month may be “ white ” towards 
them. 1 2 There was moon-worship among the ancient 
Arabs; 3 and in three places in the Koran the Prophet 
himself swears by the moon. 4 With regard to the 
Libyans Herodotus states that the one divinity which, 
besides the sun, was worshipped by all of them was 
the moon; 5 and Ibn Haldun testifies to the existence 
of moon-worship among the Berbers in the West. 6 

Though fire is haunted by jnun there may be bar aka 
in it. Berber-speaking people in Morocco say that the 
fire in the fireplace is blessed, that it is praying to God 
for food, and that if it goes out there will not be much 
to cook or the bar aka will leave the house. Some of 
them cover up the fire with ashes at night, not simply in 
order to save themselves the trouble of lighting it 
afresh; and others do not extinguish it or let it go out 
unless they leave the house for some time. Fire is 
used for curative purposes, as a means of counteracting 
the evil eye, and to destroy jnun. The idea of the holi¬ 
ness of fire is most probably a heritage from the early 
Berbers. I have only found it in Berber-speaking 
tribes, except in the case of the Midsummer and 

1 C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta , i. (Cambridge, 
1888), p.455. 

2 Baldensperger, loc. cit, p. 213. 

3 Al-Buharl, quoted by Yon Kremer, op. cit. iii.-iv. 3; Osiander, 
in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vii. 469; 
Sprenger, op. cit . i. 252 n. 1; Muir, op. cit. i. pp. clxi, ccxii. 

4 Koran , lxxiv. 35, lxxxiv. 18, xci. 2. 

5 Herodotus, iv. 188. Notice also the dedications to the sun and 
moon together referred to above, p. 114. 

6 Ibn Haldun, op. cit . i. 177. 
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‘ashura fires, which themselves, as we shall see in 
another connection, have descended from the Berbers. 
If we may believe Leo Africanus the ancient “Africans ” 
had in times past temples dedicated to the honour of 
fire in which they kept it kindled day and night, “ giving 
diligent heed that it might not at any time be ex¬ 
tinguished On the other hand, according to Well- 
hausen, the holiness of the hearth was unknown to the 
Arabs and to the Semites generally. 3 

There is baraka in various days and periods. 
According to Moorish ideas this is the case with 
certain dates of the solar year, Old Style: the 24th of 
June, that is, Midsummer day; the time from 27th 
April to 3rd May, to so-called nisan, which gives 
benign virtue to the rain of that period, an idea also 
prevalent in Palestine; 3 and New Year’s tide, which 
gives such virtue to the eating ceremonies practised 
and to certain plants gathered at that date. In the 
lunar year of the Mohammedan calendar there are 
months and days which are regarded as holy through¬ 
out the Moslem world; and so is Friday, the day of 
public service, which confers blessings upon all who 
take part in it and is a lucky day in many respects. 

Certain names are regarded as holy. Foremost 
among these is the name of the Prophet, which also 
gives holiness to any name derived from it. Much 
holiness is further ascribed to the names of his first 
wife, Hadljah, who was the first convert to a belief in 
his mission, and of his daughter Fatimah, as also to 
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1 Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa, trans. by 
Pory (London, 1896), p. 16 zsq. 

2 Wellhausen, op. cit. p. 116 n. 2. 

3 J. E. Hanauer, Folk-Lore of the Holy Land (London, 1907), 
p. 308. 
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their derivatives. But there is holiness too in all names 
beginning with ‘Abd. These beliefs are in agreement 
with traditional sayings of the Prophet. 1 

Benign virtue is attributed to certain numbers. As 
God is one, the odd numbers are better than the even 
ones. This is a general Mohammedan belief; a 
tradition says, “ God is odd, he loves the odd ”. 2 But 
the belief in the lucky significance of odd numbers is of 
course much older than Mohammedanism, and has a 
much wider scope; 3 reference to it is made by Virgil 4 
and Pliny. 6 The numbers three and seven are very 
frequently made use of in magical practices, and five is 
a favourite charm against the evil eye. This number 
also plays a prominent part in Islam: there are the five 
fundamental religious duties, or “ pillars of religion ”, 
the five keys of secret knowledge, the five daily prayers. 
The number seven figures even more prominently in 
Moslem theology—there are seven heavens," seven 
earths, 7 seven seas, 8 seven divisions of hells 9 with seven 
gates, 10 seven days, and so forth; so frequent is the use of 
this number that a whole book in Arabic is written on 

1 Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Ages , p. 190; Mishkat , 
xxii. 8. 1 (English translation, vol. ii. 417). 

2 Sell, op.cit.p. 264. For odd numbers in Islam see I. Goldziher, 
‘ Uber Zahlenaberglauben im Islam ’, in Globus , lxxx. (Braunschweig, 
1901), p. 31 sq.\ Muir, op. cit. iii. 61 sq. For the belief in the un¬ 
luckiness of even numbers among the Arabs see J. L. Burckhardt, 
Arabic Proverbs (London, 1830), p. v ; and among the ancient Jews, 
see L. Blau, Das jiulische Zauberzvesen (Strassburg, i. E., 1898), p. 77. 

3 See R. M. Lawrence, The Magic of the Horse-Shoe (London, 
1898), p. 312 sqq. 

4 Virgil, Eclogae , viii. 75. 

5 Pliny, Historia naturalise xxviii. 5. 

6 Koran , xxiii. 17, lxv. 12, lxxviii. 12. 7 Ibid. lxv. 12. 

8 Hughes, op. cit. p. 567; cf. Koran , xxxi. 26. 

9 Hughes, op. cit. p, 171. 

10 Koran , xv. 44. 
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it. 1 The suggestion has been made that the belief in 
seven as a mystic or sacred number originated in 
Babylonia and from there spread to different parts of 
the world; 2 and it has been accounted for by the 
observation of the seven planets and the constellations 
of the Great Bear, the Lesser Bear, and the Pleiades. 3 
But the lunar phases, changing every seventh day, have 
also had something to do with this belief. 4 Hippo¬ 
crates says that “ the number seven by its occult 
virtues tends to the accomplishment of all things, to be 
the dispenser of life, and fountain of all its changes, for 
as the moon changes its phases every seven days, this 
number influences all sublunary beings ”. 5 

It is not in every case easy or even possible to decide 
whether the miracle-working power of which some¬ 
thing is supposed to be possessed may be called baraka , 
or “ holiness ”, or not. It may be so, although it is in 
certain circumstances a source of evil, but its mechanical 
effects must on the whole be of a beneficent kind. 
Looked upon as a bounty from God, as blessed virtue, 
it is intimately connected with the religion of the 
Prophet. But, as we have seen, this is often only a 
religious interpretation of a belief in mysterious forces 

1 E. Doutte, Marne et religion dans I'Afrique du Nord (Alger, 
1909), p. 186. 

■■ F. von Andrian, * Die Siebenzahl im Geistesleben der Vblker ’, 
in Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxi. 
(1901), pp. 262, 271. 

3 Ibid. p. 271; Lawrence, op. cit. p. 318 sq. 

4 Cf. ibid. p. 318; and my theory of the origin of the Jewish 
Sabbath, in The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 
(London, 1908), p. 286 sq. The connection between the Hebrew 
Sabbath and tbe moon has been subsequently discussed in detail 
by H. Webster in his book Rest Days (New York, 1916), ch. viii. 

5 Quoted by T. Wain, The Wonderful Number 7 (Tunstall, 
1888), p. 1 sq. 
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infinitely older than Islam, which prevailed among the 
ancient Arabs or Berbers or both. 

It is also sometimes impossible to distinguish be¬ 
tween bar aka and the profane: an instance of this is the 
medicinal virtue of many plants and other objects. A 
beneficial power is baraka only if it is looked upon as 
more or less mysterious, wonder-working, “ super¬ 
natural ”, not if it appears as ordinary, common, or 
“ profane It is the feeling of wonder that is at the 
bottom of it. But this feeling allows of many degrees 
and may at times dwindle into insignificance or pass 
away; and the same is the case with baraka. There is 
not that impassable gulf between the holy, or sacred, 
and the profane which has been postulated by Durk- 
heim, when he says that in the whole history of human 
thought there is no other instance of two categories of 
things which are so profoundly different, so radically 
opposed to each other, as the sacred and the profane, 
their heterogeneity being absolute . 1 The Moors even 
assert that every person possesses baraka , although it is 
only in certain cases sufficiently strong to be taken 
notice of. 

1 E. Durkheim, Les formes ele'mentaires de la vie religieuse ( Paris, 
I 9 1 *). P- 53- 
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holiness: its manifestations and sensitiveness 

A person who has baraka in an extraordinary degree, 
a saint, is regarded quite as a supernatural being. He can 
see behind as well as ahead, he can see the whole world 
as though it were expanded in the palm of his hand, he 
can see the seven heavens, the seven earths, and the 
seven seas. He knows what is happening in distant 
places and foresees the future. He works miracles that 
fill people with amazement. 

Saints can move from one place to another in ways 
contrary to the laws of nature. I am told of one who 
has been seen walking over a river on the surface of the 
water. Sidi 1 -Hajj ‘Abdsslam of Wazzan, who died in 
1892 and was married to an English lady still alive, rode 
on horseback from Tangier to Gibraltar across the 
Straits. Many saints are able to fly, 1 or in some other 
miraculous manner to move in an instant from one 
place to another. A Moorish friend of mine, who is a 
shereef but not a saint, wrote to me once (before the 
days of the aeroplane) that he wished he were so holy 
that he could fly to me in London; he weighed at 
least sixteen stone. But a saint may also be seen at the 
same moment in different places, because he has more 

1 Ct. I. Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien , ii. (Halle a. S., 
1890), p. 294. 
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than one body; a qotk, who is a saint of the very highest 
rank, may have forty bodies. 

Saints can make themselves invisible or change 
their shape. My friend’s grandfather, who was a saint, 
once entered the Sultan’s palace without being seen by 
anybody, and then appeared there in the guise of a 
woman; and on another occasion, when he paid a visit 
to the Sultan and gave him his hand, it was changed 
into a lion’s paw. But the shereef of Wazzan, whom I 
just mentioned, did more than this: when he was at a 
dinner-party in Paris and his table companions began 
to pass nasty remarks about him, he frightened them 
out of their wits by suddenly converting himself into a 
lion. And saints can not only transform their own 
bodies, but other things as well. The same shereef 
was very fond of alcohol and often made himself drunk. 
When I expressed to some natives my surprise at so 
holy a man constantly transgressing the law of the 
Prophet, I was told that he did not really drink w r ine, 
because when the wine touched his saintly lips it was 
transformed into honey. “ But how could the honey 
make him drunk?” I asked. The answer was, “Any¬ 
thing is possible for a saint”. Here we have two 
miracles at the same time: the wine became honey, 
and the honey made the saint drunk. 

The baraka of a saint is not lessened but rather 
increased by his death. Properly speaking a saint 
never dies; his body is not subject to decay—this is a 
general Mohammedan belief 1 —he is only slumbering 
in his grave. He may appear to the living not only in 
dreams, like ordinary people, but in reality; for instance, 
if a person walks alone in a desolate place and, feeling 

1 Ibid , ii. 323 . 
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fear, invokes some dead saint for protection, and then 
suddenly finds by his side a man who speaks kindly to 
him, he may be sure that the man is no one but the 
saint. Dead saints also appear in animal shapes, say, 
as pigeons or snakes: if a snake is found at a shrine 
it is taken for the dead saint. No end of miracles are 
attributed to dead saints. They may influence the 
weather; the power to produce rain is one of the gifts 
most frequently ascribed to them. Certain saints are 
invoked by people on the sea when a gale is blowing; 
while Sidi Qasem, whose grave is on the Atlantic coast 
near Cape Spartel, has the reputation of wrecking 
Christian steamers passing along the coast—I saw my¬ 
self the wreck of a Peninsular and Oriental steamer in 
the neighbourhood of his sanctuary. However wide 
its scope may be, the miracle-working capacity of dead 
saints is often more or less specialised. Some of them 
teach would-be musicians to play a string instrument 
or the flute, others are visited by girls who want to 
marry, or by married women who ask the saint to make 
their husbands kinder to them. Very many are held 
in repute as doctors, either as general practitioners or 
as specialists who are able to cure certain illnesses. In 
many cases the patient goes and stays at the shrine until 
the saint appears to him in a dream telling him to leave; 
and sometimes the saint advises him to visit the shrine 
of some saintly colleague, being himself incapable of 
curing him. 

The various occupations and trades have their 
patron saints—scribes and schoolmasters, hunters and 
riflemen, acrobats and equestrians, butchers, artisans, 
water-sellers, merchants, shopkeepers, the vendors of 
sweetmeats. And it is not only respectable occupations 
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that have their saintly patrons. One Moorish saint is 
the patron of gamblers, and several have the reputation 
of helping robbers and thieves who promise them an 
offering if they succeed in their unlawful undertaking. 
To these belong even some great saints, nay, the 
sultan of all the saints, Mulai ‘Abdlqader. He has 
the epithet “ the patron of liars but it is said that 
although he is compelled to assist thieves and liars 
who invoke him, he afterwards punishes them for their 
behaviour. 

While the holiness of a saint often shows itself in 
miracles that he is able to perform at will, it is charac¬ 
teristic of all baraka that it produces wonderful effects 
by physical contact. A person derives supernatural 
benefit from kissing the hand, foot, shoulder, or gar¬ 
ments of a saint. The water in which a holy man has 
washed his hands is wholesome to drink; and he may 
make a schoolboy apt to learn his lessons and an 
apprentice to learn his trade by spitting into his 
mouth. When I was travelling in the Great Atlas a 
man asked my companion, Sidi ‘Abdsslam, to ride on 
his horse, in order that it should profit by his baraka. 
The baraka of the bride and bridegroom makes a 
wedding an occasion from which other people expect 
to derive certain advantages; thus the bread and dried 
fruit which on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom’s 
place is thrown over the bridal cage and falls to the 
ground is picked up by people who want to benefit 
their corn by putting it underneath the heap on the 
threshing-floor. The benefits derived from contact 
with saintly places are innumerable. A bag containing 
earth from such a place is tied to the head of one who 
suffers from headache, or round the neck of a child as 
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a charm against the evil eye, or round the neck of a 
mare to make her fertile; a twig from a bush growing 
there gives good luck to him who carries it in his bag 
when he goes to the market; the water of saintly 
springs is used either internally or externally as a 
remedy for all sorts of illnesses. When a person visits 
a shrine he should, if possible, return to his house on 
the same day, while the baraka of the saint is still in 
his clothes. A saintly place is also supposed to exert 
a beneficial influence by contact with something which 
has been in contact with the object it is intended to 
influence; thus an extracted tooth is buried or deposited 
at a shrine, not only in order that nobody may get hold 
of it, but as a means of preventing the other teeth 
from decaying and aching. Contact with the baraka 
of a saintly place may give efficacy to an act of imitative 
magic: a married woman who wants a child makes a 
little cradle of a towel, puts a stone in it, and hangs it 
on a tree at a shrine, promising a sacrifice to the saint 
if her wish is fulfilled. So highly valued are the 
remains of a saint that he may lose his life in con¬ 
sequence. I heard of a Moorish saint who was killed 
on a journey by people who wanted to have his baraka 
for ever in their tribe; and it is reported that the 
shereef of Wazzan of whom I have spoken previously 
narrowly escaped a similar fate when he visited a 
Berber tribe in the interior of Morocco. 


The baraka of sacred words or passages is used 
more frequently and for a greater variety of purposes 
than any other baraka. The bismillah, “ in the name 
of God ’, is the most common of all prophylactics 
against evil influences; there is a saying attributed to 
the Prophet that “ every matter of importance which is 
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begun without mention of God is maimed ’V Pass¬ 
ages of the Koran and other sacred words preponderate 
in written charms—preventive, curative, and others 
which are intended to serve more positive objects. 
The baraka of certain periods and that of the sacrifice 
performed at the Great Feast are utilised in many 
different ways. Baraka of some kind or other, as we 
have seen, is employed for the purpose of giving efficacy 
to oaths, and in such cases it may be productive of evil 
consequences on account of the imprecation contained 
in the oath. The case is similar when a person who 
has baraka pronounces a curse or inflicts some other 
injury: his baraka helps to carry out his curse or evil 
intention. But baraka may cause harm even when un¬ 
connected with any imprecation or evil wish. Though 
generally a source of good, there is nevertheless a seed 
of evil in it as well. 

Certain food is so holy that it must not be eaten at 
all or be eaten in small portions only. Persons who 
visit Sidi Hmed u ‘Esa’s shrine in the south of Morocco 
are entertained there with dates and figs, but they must 
not eat much of them lest their stomachs should burst; 
and of the shrine of another Berber saint I was told 
that those who take part in the annual feast celebrated 
there would become ill if they ate more than a spoonful 
of each dish offered them by the saint’s descendants, and 
that for a similar reason their horses are fed with a spoon¬ 
ful of barley only. Generally speaking, it is not good to 
eat much of the meat of a sacrificed animal, on account 
of its baraka. Should anybody eat of the seed before 
the sowing is finished the effect would, for a similar 

! J" Goldziher, ‘ Bismillah in J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and. Ethics, ii. (Edinburgh, 1909), p. 668. 
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reason, be like that of poison; nobody must step over 
or sit on the sacks in which the seed is kept, nor must 
any part of it be mixed with other grain; and if a child 
or unmarried person passes ahead of the sower so that 
some of the cast seed touches him, he will never marry, 
but the bas, or evil, will remain in him till his death. 
When the corn is on the threshing-floor the people try 
to increase its holiness by various methods, but its 
baraka may also be too strong and thereby become a 
danger to the farmer and his family, which can be 
averted only by a sacrifice; I have found this belief 
prevalent in several Berber-speaking tribes. Some 
people consider it very bad for a person to ride in a 
saddle belonging to a shereef, owing to its powerful 
baraka. But even an ordinary saddle, which also con¬ 
tains baraka , is a more or less dangerous object the 
handling of which requires special precautions; and 
frequent riding in a saddle is supposed to be injurious 
to the sexual power of the rider. A similar influence 
is ascribed to the robbing of beehives; and in spite of 
its baraka , or rather in consequence of it, honey is 
looked upon as a somewhat dangerous article. If any¬ 
body enters another person’s dwelling carrying honey 
he must, before it is taken out again, give a trifle of it to 
the people there to eat, or smear a little on the door-post 
or tent-pole, lest some evil should befall the household; 
and similar rules apply to butter and oil. There are 
injurious elements in holy days and periods; hence 
work, or certain kinds of work, should then be avoided, 
being unsuccessful or in some cases even dangerous to 
the person who performs it — there is a saying that 
“ work at a feast is like the stab of a dagger ”. Even 
so holy an act as prayer may be injurious. I have been 
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told that those who regularly say their prayers are 
weak, whereas those who never pray are strong as wild- 
boars, and that if a person who has not been in the 
habit of praying says a prayer some of his animals will 
die. It is a general rule that he who visits a shrine 
should not spend the night there, unless he be a refugee 
or a patient, who may stay there until the saint appears 
to him in a dream and tells him to leave; otherwise it 
is only short visits that give the visitor the benefit of 
the saint’s bar aka, in accordance with the saying, “ May 
God be merciful to him who pays a visit and makes it 
short”. 

The dangerous elements in baraka are in many 
cases personified in the shape of jnun. I here is a 
general fear of visiting shrines at night, especially such 
as are situated in lonely places, because they are sup¬ 
posed to be haunted by jnun; and if a sick person goes 
to spend a night at a shrine he is usually accompanied 
by some friends, who remain with him. On certain 
holy occasions many jnun are about: on the 27th night 
of Ramadan, the holiest part of that holy month, they 
are released from the imprisonment in which they have 
been kept from the beginning of the month; and Friday 
is called “ the feast of the faithful jnun In all these 
cases the jnun are Mohammedan ones; but although 
they of course have a much better character than the 
Christian, Jewish, and pagan jnun, they are by no means 
looked upon as harmless beings. I have previously 
mentioned other instances of the connection which 
exists between/ram and baraka. 


While holiness is in certain circumstances a source 
of clanger, it is itself in danger of being spoiled by 
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external influences owing to its extreme sensitiveness 
to such influences. 

It is polluted by contact with infidels. One reason 
why the sultan Mulai ‘Abdl'aziz lost his bar aka was 
the presence of Christians at court. A prayer said in 
the house of a Christian or Jew is of no avail. If a Jew 
enters the house of a Moor the angels will desert it for 
forty days. He is not allowed to come near the place 
at the market where the Moslems sell their grain, nor to 
ride a horse that has on it a Moorish riding-saddle, 
nor to approach the hives of the bees. Both Jews and 
Christians are prohibited from going to the shrine of a 
Mohammedan saint, and in Morocco from entering a 
mosque; in some other countries Christian brutality 
has thrown open mosques to the infidels. 

There are saints who do not allow women to visit 
their shrines. Should a woman see the grave of a 
certain Berber saint who died a bachelor, she would 
become blind. In Fez women are allowed to enter 
Mulai Idris’ mosque, although they are restricted to a 
certain place in it, but they are not admitted to his 
qobba. Like Christians and Jews women are looked 
upon as unclean beings, dangerous to holiness. No 
woman is allowed to tread on the threshing-floor when 
the corn is there, lest she should spoil its baraka. 
Women are commonly forbidden to go into granaries, 
and sometimes into vegetable gardens. Should a 
woman approach a beehive the bees might die or leave 
the place. Should a woman enter a shop the baraka 
might go away from it, and then there would be no 
more sales. A woman is considered particularly dan¬ 
gerous to holiness when she has her monthly courses 
and for some time after childbirth; she is then for- 
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bidden to visit any shrine or mosque, to pray, and to 
fast in the month of Ramadan. It is presumably such 
frequent temporary defilement of a specific feminine 
character that has led to the notion of the permanent 
uncleanness of the female sex. 

This notion has no doubt something to do with the 
defiling effect ascribed to sexual intercourse, although, 
in explaining it, we also have to take into account the 
mysterious propensities of sexual matter and the veil 
of mystery that surrounds the whole sexual nature of 
man. Sexual uncleanness is injurious to baraka with 
which it comes into contact, but may also injure holy 
persons and objects in a more positive manner; and at 
the same time the unclean individual himself may be 
hurt by the contact, not only on account of the resent¬ 
ment which the holy person naturally feels against the 
defiler, but because baraka reacts quite mechanically 
against pollution. I shall mention some instances of 
these various effects resulting from the contact of 
sexual uncleanness with baraka , and of the taboos to 
which they have given rise. 

No sexual act must be committed in a holy place, a 
mosque or a shrine, nor is a person who has been pol¬ 
luted by any discharge of sexual matter allowed to 
enter such a place before he has washed himself; 
should he do so he would suffer some misfortune — he 
would become blind or lame or mad, or he or some 
member of his family would become ill or die, or he 
would lose some of his animals, or his crop would be 
bad. Nor is a person who is sexually unclean allowed 
to pray; and while wearing his garb the pilgrim must 
abstain from sexual intercourse. Owing to its in¬ 
jurious effect upon holiness an act generally regarded 
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as sacred would, if performed by an unclean individual, 
lack that magic efficacy which is otherwise ascribed to 
it; the Moors say that a scribe is afraid of evil spirits 
only when he is sexually unclean, because then his 
recitation of passages of the Koran, the most powerful 
weapon against such spirits, would be of no avail. 

Sexual cleanness is required of those who have any¬ 
thing to do with the corn, lest they should pollute its 
baraka and also, in many cases, do injury to themselves. 
If the ploughman is not clean there will be no baraka 
in the seed, or there will grow mostly grass and weeds 
in the field. So also the reapers and anybody who 
comes to the threshing-floor must be clean; and the 
same is the case with the women who clear the crops of 
weeds in the spring, since otherwise their work would 
be without result and they would fall ill themselves. 
If an unclean person goes into a granary the grain will 
lose its baraka and he himself will be taken ill. Nor 
must an unclean individual enter a vegetable garden, 
as such a visit would do harm both to the garden and 
to the person who went there. When a woman is 
grinding corn she must be clean lest the flour should 
be bad. If an unclean person goes among the sheep 
they may die, or the person himself may suffer some 
misfortune. A person must also be clean when he goes 
to the beehives; otherwise the bees will leave the place, 
or become diseased or die, and the unclean person may 
be stung by them. It seems to be a universal belief in 
Morocco that if any one who is sexually unclean rides 
a horse some evil will happen to him: he will tumble 
down, or be late in arriving at his destination, or will 
not succeed in his business, or will have boils, or be¬ 
come ill or die; and it is generally believed that the 
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horse also will be hurt, being particularly liable to get 
sores on his back. A person who writes a charm con¬ 
taining words from the Koran and intended to serve 
some good purpose must be sexually clean. Sexual 
intercourse destroys the magic efficacy of a charm if it 
is not removed before the act, and makes the person 
who wears it ill. Sexual intercourse on the sea may 
wreck the boat; the Moors are consequently much 
concerned about their own steamers. 

Excremental impurity is injurious to baraka. A 
person ought not to sleep in a mosque because during 
the sleep he may have a nightly pollution or make 
water or break wind; the last-mentioned event might 
kill the angels in the mosque or make them blind, 
and the offender himself would fall ill or become poor. 
Nobody is allowed to pray in a place where there are 
excrements of any other animals but such as are used 
for food—cattle, sheep, goats, and camels. Baraka may 
even be polluted by a full stomach. This is the reason 
why many magical or curative practices, in order to be 
efficacious, have to be performed before breakfast. It 
is held proper in Morocco that the sacrificial animal 
should fast on the day preceding the Great Feast, the 
day of ‘Arafab, or at least on the following morning, 
till some food is put into its mouth immediately before 
it is killed; and the food most commonly given to it 
on this occasion is com or flour, which has a purifying 
or sanctifying effect, and salt, which drives away evil 
spirits. It is everywhere considered meritorious to fast 
on the day of ‘Arafah till sunset, and the voluntary 
fasts on other holy days are also held to confer merit 
on those who keep them; but at least in the case of 
some of them there is obviously an idea that they make 
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people better able to benefit by the baraka of the days 
on which they are observed. 

All sorts of bodily impurity are detrimental to 
baraka. The ablution which is a necessary preparation 
for prayer is described by the Prophet as “ the half of 
faith and the key of prayer ”3 Before a religious feast 
and on Fridays it is appropriate to wash the whole body, 
and for men and boys to have their heads shaved; 
according to the Mohammedan traditions ablutions on 
Fridays are obligatory on all persons who have attained 
the age of puberty. 1 2 On the morning of the first day 
of a religious feast the people should dress themselves 
in clean clothes, and those who can afford it put on 
new shoes; and the former rule also applies to Fridays. 
White is the most suitable colour for holy persons and 
places: the Sultan is always dressed in white clothes; 
the same is generally the case with scribes; and saintly 
places are often whitewashed. 

Among the impurities of the body that may have an 
injurious effect on baraka are also reckoned the breath 
and, in certain cases, blood. There is a Moorish saying 
that he who blows upon milk will have to long for it; 
if it is boiled you should let it cool before you drink, 
and if there is a fly or a straw in it you may remove it 
with the finger but must not blow it aside. I am told 
that rain-water of the nisan loses its baraka if it is 
breathed upon by anybody; and for a similar reason a 
person who is writing a charm must guard it against his 
breath. Certain charms have to be removed from 
those who are going to be bled; the reason I have 

1 T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 3. 

2 Al-Buharl, Sahlh, xi. 1. 3, xi. 12. 2 (French translation by 
Houdas and Marcais, vol. i. [Paris, 1903], pp. 290, 294). 
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heard for this is that they prevent the blood from coming 
out, but their doing so may be a kind of self-protection 
on the part of baraka against pollution. Blood-letting 
should not take place on a Friday; this is a rule that 
has the support of the Mohammedan traditions. 1 A 
manslayer, who is polluted by the blood he has shed, is 
not allowed to go into a vegetable garden or an orchard, 
nor to tread on a threshing-floor or enter a granary, 
nor to go among the sheep. It is a common, although 
not universal, rule that he must not perform the sacrifice 
at the Great Feast with his own hands; and in some 
tribes there is a similar prohibition with reference to a 
person who has killed a dog, which is an unclean 
animal. All blood that has left the veins is unclean 
and haunted by jnun\ yet the uncleanness of a man- 
slayer is not merely due to the blood pollution but also 
to his sin. The taboos that are imposed upon him do 
not refer to those who have shed blood in war. On 
the other hand, wrongdoing is by itself polluting. 

There are no doubt saints and shereefs who .have 
been habitually and notoriously guilty of great crimes 
without losing their reputation for sanctity. But it is 
also said that the baraka of a shereef does not remain 
unimpaired if he robs his neighbour of his property or 
tells lies or commits other sins. By drinking alcohol a 
Moslem loses the baraka of the iman, or “ faith ”, and 
a scribe loses the memory of the Koran. If milk is 
offered to a man who is smoking tobacco or hashish, 
he must throw away the cigarette or lay aside the pipe 
before he drinks, lest he should defile the milk. It is 
said that if a scribe refrained from illegitimate sexual 


1 Mishkat, xxi. x. 3 (English translation by Matthews, vol. ii. 
[Calcutta, 1810], p. 380). 
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intercourse he would be so holy that he could fly. 
Even other people’s sins may be detrimental to holi¬ 
ness. At Fez a person who has bar aka carefully avoids 
passing the place where the judge and notaries are 
sitting, because there is much sin in it—both the sin of 
the criminals who have been taken there, and the sin 
of notaries who have written false accusations, and the 
sin of judges who have passed unjust sentences. 

Baraka may be spoiled by contact with the ground 
and its impurities. The prayer-place of a Moham¬ 
medan must be clean; hence a Moslem of the better 
class often carries under his arm a coloured felt-cloth 
on which he kneels when he says his prayers, or a cloak 
is for the same purpose spread on the ground. Neither 
the Koran, nor any other book containing the name of 
God, nor the writing-boards of schoolboys, must be 
placed on the ground, at any rate if there can be the 
slightest suspicion about the cleanness of the place; 
and even where the ground is perfectly clean a scribe 
would not leave on it the book which he consults when 
he writes a charm, for fear lest some person or animal 
should walk over it and thereby deprive the writing 
of its efficacy. Nobody w’ould throw on the ground a 
paper containing Arabic writing, and if anybody finds 
such a paper there he should pick it up and put it into 
a hole in a wall to prevent its being walked over. 
Bread must never be trod upon nor exposed to the un¬ 
cleanness of the ground. When it is given to a dog it 
should be put on some clean thing, as a plate or a mat, 
or be given by the hand, and it must not be offered in 
large pieces, which the dog might drop and perhaps 
tread upon. If a person finds a piece of bread on the 
road he should pick it up, kiss it, and eat it, or take it 
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home with him or put it in some place where nobody 
can walk over it; it will “ kiss him ” in return, that is, 
he will have much bread, whereas if he leaves it on the 
ground he will suffer want. Milk must not be poured 
out on a road, though it may be poured at a place where 
nobody walks. In order to retain its magic efficacy 
the rain-water of the nisan must not touch the ground. 
There are certain holy springs the water of which is a 
cure for persons who have been bitten by a mad dog, 
but only on condition that the vessel in which it is kept 
does not touch the ground. So also the “ sultan of 
the oleanders ” which is brought to the house shortly 
before Midsummer day for magical purposes is not 
allowed to touch the ground, lest it should be polluted 
by some impurity. At a Moorish wedding the bride¬ 
groom avoids sitting on the ground, and various 
measures are taken to prevent the bride from stepping 
on it. Owing to the impurities of the ground slippers 
that have been used in walking are unclean, and must 
therefore be removed when the person who wears them 
is going to pray, or before he enters a mosque, a shrine, 
a threshing-floor, a granary, the place where sheep are 
being sheared, or the place where bees have their hives. 
If he enters a mosque with the slippers on, it is said 
that the devil enters with them. They should also be 
removed before eating; if a person sits down and eats 
with his slippers on, his father or mother will soon die. 

There are many other dangers to which baraka or 
persons, animals, and objects possessed of it are ex¬ 
posed. They are particularly susceptible to magical 
tricks, the attacks of jnun, and the evil eye. In my 
book on Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco I have given 
numerous instances of the precautions taken to protect 
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bride and bridegroom against these evils. It is said 
that religious people are much haunted by jnun , 1 
whereas irreligious persons are like pigs, which are 
never struck by these spirits. Infants and boys when 
they are circumcised have to be carefully guarded by 
charms and otherwise against the evil eye and jnun. 
At Tangier, schoolboys are prohibited from going to 
the seashore, the slaughtering-place, and the market 
in the early morning, lest they should be hurt by angry 
spirits. Horses and greyhounds are much exposed to 
the evil eye, while sheep are sometimes haunted by 
jnun. Precautions are taken to protect the sacrificial 
animal at the Great Feast against the latter. Corn is 
in many ways safeguarded from jniin, the evil eye, and 
witchcraft, and so are milk and butter. But among the 
innumerable precautionary rules relating to these ob¬ 
jects we also have fresh evidence of the circumstance 
that baraka is not only particularly susceptible to in¬ 
fluences that are generally injurious, but also to many 
influences that are otherwise perfectly harmless. I 
shall add some instances of this to those already 
mentioned. 

When a person is on a pilgrimage to Mecca the 
members of his family at home are not allowed to 
throw water out of the house on the day of ‘Arafah; if 
they did, they would have the sad news that their 
relative has died on his pilgrimage. Nor must they 
weep on that day, nor beat the children so as to make 
them weep. They must also refrain from washing 
their clothes, painting themselves with henna, and 
having their heads shaved. While the pilgrim is wear- 

1 Cf. I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie , i. 
(Leiden, 1896), p. 199. 
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ing his garb no razor must touch his skin, nor must he 
pare his nails, and the garb itself is seamless, since no 
needle must have come into contact with it. There 
are other cases in which baraka has to be guarded 
against contact with steel. A horse with a bridle in his 
mouth must not be taken to the place where the sheep 
are being sheared; if a person comes there riding he 
must remove the bridle. When a written charm is 
sewn up in a leather case it must on no account be 
pierced by the needle, lest the baraka of the writing 
should be spoiled. The corn that remains on the 
patch of the field which is left untouched by the reapers 
must not be cut with the sickle but must be picked 
with the hand. It is commonly held sinful to cut bread 
with a knife; but even to break bread for a meal is bad 
—I am told that he who does so will age soon, unless 
his name is Mohammed. Another taboo relating to 
bread, as also to milk, is the prohibition of selling it, 
which -is very imperative among the Berber-speaking 
tribes of Morocco. In the Rif a person might by 
selling bread even run the risk of being killed by his 
relatives, and it is said that a Berber belonging to one 
of the tribes living in the interior of the country would 
rather die of hunger than buy a loaf of bread. 

A written charm must be handled with care in 
order to retain its baraka. The wax applied to it and 
the cover with which it is provided are intended to 
protect it from external influences. If a person travels 
with a charm that has not yet been enclosed in a case, 
he puts it inside a piece of bread, and this protection is 
considered particularly necessary if he should cross a 
river or water-course, since the baraka of a charm is 
very sensitive to water and dampness. But the cover 
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is not in all circumstances sufficient to preserve its 
efficacy. It becomes useless if it is stepped over by a 
man, a dog, a fowl, a horse, a mule, or a donkey; and 
the same is generally the case if it is worn by a person 
who drinks alcohol, or has sexual intercourse, or enters 
a hot bath, or visits an unclean place like a brothel or 
one where wine is sold or a Jewish cemetery. The 
bar aka of any charm is lost if it is opened and read; 
indeed, it must never be read by anybody but the 
person who writes it. While writing the charm he 
should not say a word; for bar aka is affected by 
speaking, whereas there is magic power in silence. An 
incantation over a sick person must be recited in an 
inaudible voice. Bride and bridegroom must be silent 
or only speak in a whisper. The man who measures 
the corn after it has been threshed must not count aloud, 
and nobody else who happens to be present is permitted 
to speak at all. The person who goes to take the honey¬ 
combs from the beehives must not speak to anybody, 
nor must anybody speak to him, lest the baraka should 
disappear from the honey; and silence must for a 
similar reason be observed while the butter is being 
churned. Should any one say a word on the occasion 
when butter, oil, corn, or honey is seen to increase by 
itself owing to its abundant baraka, this process would 
stop at once; and should a person speak at the thresh¬ 
ing-floor when the heap of grain is swelling he might be 
paralysed or die. 

Even the contact of baraka with other baraka is 
fraught with danger; hence the Moorish saying that 
“ holiness must not meet holiness ”. In certain tribes 
butter, oil, or tar must not be carried on a saddled 
horse. Two saddles kept at the same place must not 
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be facing each other. If anybody rides on a saddled 
horse among a flock of sheep, some of the sheep will 
die. If two flocks of sheep belonging to different 
persons meet or pass each other in the yard, a silver 
bracelet must be put between them lest some of the 
animals should die. No grinding must be done on a 
Friday. The butter that is made on that day is subject 
to special rules, the underlying idea of which is, un¬ 
doubtedly, that the holiness of Friday should not come 
into contact with butter made on other days of the 
week because it would be injurious to the latter. In 
some places a vessel containing fresh milk must not be 
taken into a mosque. There is a belief that a schoolboy 
who sits down in the wooden measure used for measur¬ 
ing grain and therefore participating of its holiness 
will not learn anything more by heart, or that a child 
by doing so shortens its life. Schoolboys and students 
who have not yet completed their study of the Koran 
must keep away from a granary, lest they should 
become indocile or cease to grow. If two bridal pro¬ 
cessions meet, one of the brides may die in consequence. 

In this connection it may be worth while to re¬ 
member the reaction of the sea against the recitation 
of sacred passages and its antipathy against the Sultan 
of Morocco; for in spite of its somewhat rebellious 
character the sea is all the same a saint, so that in these 
cases also holiness should not meet holiness. I was 
expressly told that should the Sultan travel on sea he 
would lose his baraka and at the same time his throne. 
Again, the custom which requires him to be shaded by 
the shereefian umbrella is associated with the idea that 
sunshine may produce a damaging effect on holiness, 
and has most probably been so from the beginning. 
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The umbrella or parasol, as an emblem of royalty, was 
carried over the Assyrian kings, and it is never repre¬ 
sented on the bas-reliefs as borne over any other 
persons; 1 it was subsequently adopted by the Persian 
kings and the Caliphs of Baghdad, 2 and passed as an 
heritage to the Shereef of Mecca 3 and the Sultan of 
Morocco. Sunshine is in various cases held to be 
destructive to holiness. The rain-water of the ntsan 
loses its baraka if the sun is allowed to shine on it. 
The vessel containing water from a certain saintly 
spring in Northern Morocco, which is used as a cure 
for rabies, must not be exposed to the rays of the 
sun. The same applies to the water which is to be 
drunk after a written charm has been soaked in it. 
Although there are charms that are written when 
the sun is shining on the paper, I have much more 
often heard that a charm loses its baraka if the sun 
shines on the writing or even on the paper after it has 
been written upon. It should also be noticed that 
many magical practices have to be performed before 
sunrise. 

In many instances fire is considered injurious to 
baraka. A written charm must not be held over the 
fire to dry. If fire is taken at night to the place where 
the sheep are kept, the jackal will come and eat the 
lambs. If fire is kindled amidst a flock of sheep the 

1 A. H. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, ii. (London, 1849), p. 
326 sq.; K. Tallqvist, Konungen med Gitds nade (Helsingfors, 1920), 
p. 64 sq. 

2 E. Hahn, 1 Der Sonnenschirm als Konigssymbol und die 
Einfuhrung des Rosenkranzes in Westeuropa ’, in Internationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographic, xvi. (Leiden, 1903), pp. 31, 34; A. von 
Krenier, Culturgeschichte des Orients unter den Chalifen, ii. (Wien, 
1877), P- 218 n. 2. 

3 J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia (London, 1829), p. 226 sq. 
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wool will be bad, and if wool is burned it will be dear. 
If milk boils over into the fire the cow will have a 
diseased udder or will give little milk or milk that is 
poor in cream; and if beestings are spilled in the fire 
the calf will die. If a piece of burning wood is thrown 
out of the house when it is raining it will blind the 
angels accompanying the raindrops. But on the other 
hand there are also many cases in which fire, instead 
of being injurious to bar aka, has no power over a holy 
person or object, an idea which is found not only in 
Morocco but among Moslems in the East. 1 A descen¬ 
dant of the Moorish saint, Sidi Rahhal, puts a burning 
candle into his mouth or touches his arm with fire 
without hurting himself; and if he fills his mouth with 
boiling water it is, when he spits it out, either hot or 
cold, just as he likes. I saw the latter of these miracles 
performed in my own house by a guest, who asked me 
to say whether I wanted the water to be hot or cold 
when it left his mouth; I said cold, and so it was. 
Another descendant of Sidi Rahhal, who was my ser¬ 
vant, showed me how he could with impunity touch his 
skin with burning wool. The descendants or followers 
of some other Moorish saints are said to lick red-hot 
iron without burning the tongue, or to take a bundle of 
burning wax candles into the mouth without hurting 
themselves and, after removing them, to blow off a big 
flame. Persons who have caught pigeons at a certain 
shrine in the neighbourhood of Marrakesh have found 
it impossible to cook them even by keeping them over 

1 E. von Miilinen, f Beitrage zur Kenntnis des Karmels \ in 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins , xxx. (Leipzig, 1907), p. 
186; Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, Observations on the Mussulmauns of 
India , ii. (London, 1832), p. 315. 
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fire for hours. A stick cut from the wood round the 
great saint Mulai ‘Abdsslam’s grave in Northern 
Morocco does not bum, and he who has made a pil¬ 
grimage to this shrine is said to have thereby insured 
his bones against hell-fire. The trees growing on the 
graves of some mujahedin in a wood south of Tangier 
have not been touched by the fire that has burned 
down all the rest of the wood. 1 In this connection I 
cannot help mentioning a little incident that occurred 
in a mountain village where I had shortly before spent 
a couple of months. When the Moorish government 
sent a company of soldiers to burn the village as a 
punishment for the rebellious behaviour of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and especially of my host, the cottage in which 
I had dwelt was the only one that was not damaged by 
the fire; and this gave rise to a rumour regarding 
myself which my modesty forbids me to repeat. 

The idea that baraka or individuals or objects 
possessed of it are very susceptible to harmful influences, 
especially those of a supernatural kind, is undoubtedly 
closely connected with the notion that baraka itself 
contains a seed of evil, which may be dangerous not 
only to other persons or things but to its own possessor. 
These ideas are due to that feeling of uncanniness in 
which the conception of the supernatural itself has its 
root, and from which it can never be wholly dis¬ 
sociated. In this respect there is a resemblance be¬ 
tween baraka and uncleanness, which likewise belongs 
to the sphere of mystery. But there is also another 
point of resemblance between them. As baraka , though 
chiefly of a beneficial nature, may in certain circum¬ 
stances be a cause of evil, so uncleanness, though 
1 Cf. Exodus , iii. 2 sqq. 
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chiefly of an injurious nature, may in certain cases be 
a cause of good; it is like a poison which sometimes, 
taken in small doses, acts as a remedy. To take a few 
examples. An unclean individual like a Jew may make 
the plants in a vegetable garden grow by touching them 
with a stick or flicking their leaves with his fingers. A 
homicide may be able to cure certain illnesses, and 
there is likewise healing power in a place where a 
person has been murdered. Curative or other bene¬ 
ficial effects are in certain cases ascribed to unclean 
substances, such as excrements of animals that are 
forbidden to be used as food, or even to those of 
man. 

I have illustrated the sensitiveness of baraka to 
external influences by so many examples derived from 
my experience in. Morocco, because such sensitiveness 
is a fundamental characteristic of holiness, not only in 
the Mohammedan world but generally, which has failed 
to receive the attention that it deserves. Professor 
Otto has not a word to say about it in his well-known 
book on Holiness (Das Heilige ); and in his discussion 
of the same subject Archbishop Soderblom simply 
remarks that “ holy persons are subjected to more severe 
restrictions than ordinary people, because they stand 
in a more important relation to holiness and religion 
(just as orthodoxy is more rigidly required of clerics 
than of laymen) ’V Yet the particular sensitiveness of 
holiness to external influences has been of vast im¬ 
portance in the history of religion, morals, and social 
relationships. Among other things, it has been a cause 

1 N. Soderblom, ‘ Holiness (General and Primitive) *, in J. 
Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , vi. (Edinburgh, 1913), 
P- 733 * 
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of ascetic practices and the ascetic ideal, and, in con¬ 
nection with the notion that woman is an unclean 
being, it has been largely responsible for the degrading 
influence that the great religions of the East has exer¬ 
cised on the position of the female sex. 


VI 


BERBER AND ROMAN SURVIVALS IN RITUAL 

In North-West Africa certain rites that are neither 
Islamic nor relics of Arabic paganism are performed on 
two festive occasions connected with the Mohammedan 
calendar. One of these occasions is the so-called 
‘ ashura , named after its date, the tenth of Muharram, 
which is practically the Mohammedan New Year’s day. 

On this day many sacred or wonderful events are 
said to have taken place in the past ; 1 and in Morocco 
magic, good and evil, is nowadays extensively practised 
both on the ‘ashura day and on the preceding night, 
which is said to favour the witches. It is supposed to 
produce effects that will last for the whole year. So 
also people believe that whatever they do on the ‘ashura 
morning or on the night before they will do during the 
year. Those who can afford it put on a new garment 
or a pair of new slippers on that morning, in order to 
have something new to put on another time. He who 
prays or goes to the hot bath or picks a quarrel on this 
occasion will also be in the habit of doing the same till 
next year. In country places women put some wheat 
in their handmills with a view to having com to grind 
till the year comes to an end. There is much rejoicing 

1 Sidl flalll, Mufttasar, i. 4. 1. 3 (Perron, Precis de jurisprudence 
musulmane . . . selon le rite maUkite par Khalil ibn-Ish’dk, vol. i. 
[Paris, 1848], p. 464 sq.). 
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at ‘dshura time; children in particular should be made 
happy, and toys are given them by relatives and friends. 
Good food has a place in these rejoicings, in accordance 
with the traditional saying of the Prophet, “ Whoso 
giveth plenty to his household on the *dshura day, God 
will bestow plenty upon him throughout the remainder 
of the year ’V 

All these practices are of course typical New Year’s 
rites to which we find abundant parallels elsewhere. 
Of greater interest are the fire and water rites performed 
at ‘ dshura . At Fez the children of each quarter kindle 
on the ‘dshura eve a small bonfire and leap over it, while 
the women ascend the roofs of their houses and make 
there a fire of straw or paper or any rubbish at hand in 
order to burn the evil spirits, as they say. I have also 
found bonfires kindled on that night among several 
Arabic-speaking tribes living on the plains of Morocco, 
and among the Berber-speaking population in the south 
of the country they are extremely common. At Dem- 
nat, in the Great Atlas, I was present, of course in 
disguise, when a big fire was lit and people leapt over 
it to and fro; I was informed that they thereby insured 
their lives till next ‘ dshura , and also that girls who were 
anxious to marry would boil water over the fires kindled 
on that night and wash themselves with the water. In 
another place, when the fire has burned down, the un¬ 
married men leap over the glowing embers, saying, 
“ We shook on you, O Ta'ashurt (the name given to 
the bonfire), the fleas and lice and the illnesses of the 
heart, as also those of the bones; we shall pass through 
you again next year and the following years with quiet- 

1 E. W. Lane, An Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians (Paisley & London, 1896), p. 435. 
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ness and health They jump over the fire bare¬ 
footed, as it is believed that those who did it with the 
slippers on would fall into the fire. Elsewhere the 
people scorch each other with fire taken from the burn¬ 
ing heap, which is said to prevent sickness, or make a 
big bonfire from which they take branches for the pur¬ 
pose of fumigating their houses and animals. In all 
these cases the chief object of the fire rite is to purify 
men and animals or to protect them from evil influences; 
for there is bar aka in those fires. 

Similar effects are attributed to the water rites 
which, even more frequently, are practised on the 
following morning, when all water is supposed to con¬ 
tain baraka. To take a bath then—at home, at a well, 
in a river, or in the sea—by preference before sunrise, 
is a very widespread custom. People also sprinkle each 
other, their animals, the walls and floors of their rooms, 
or the interior of their tents with water, which must 
have been fetched on the same morning or on the night 
before; and children and even grown-up men and 
women splash water on one another or have a fight 
with water at wells or brooks. 

Fire 1 and water 2 customs occur at ‘ashura in 
Tunis, as well as in Morocco, but not, so far as I know, 
among the eastern Arabs. They are found among the 
Moslems of India , 3 but this may be explained by the 

1 Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ‘ La fete d’Achoura a Tunis \ in 
Revue des traditions populates, xviii. (Paris, 1903), p. 11 sq.\ Ch. 
Monchicourt, ‘ La fete de PAchoura ’, in Revue tunisienne , xvii. 
(Tunis, 1910), p. 293 sqq . 

2 Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 286. 

3 Jaffur Shurreef, Qanoon-e-islam (Madras, 1863), p. .113; L. 
Pelly, The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain , i. (London, 1879), P- 
xviii; E. Sell, The Faith of Islam (London, 1896), p. 310. 
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prevalence of similar rites since ancient times among 
the Hindus . 1 There is no reason, then, to suppose 
that they were imported into North Africa by Islam, 
although they are practised at a definite period of the 
Mohammedan year. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to assume that they were transferred to this 
period from a fixed date of the solar year. Fire and 
water rites at Midsummer, serving exactly the same 
purpose as those at ‘ashura , are very widespread in 
Morocco, and, as we shall soon see, such customs were 
obviously in vogue among the Berbers long before their 
conversion to Islam. A transference of Midsummer 
rites to the Mohammedan New Year is directly sug¬ 
gested by the fact that in Morocco the ‘ashura and Mid¬ 
summer customs largely replace each other. Among 
tribes that practise no fire or water rites at Midsummer 
we may be almost sure to find such rites at ‘ ashura , and 
vice versa-, and where they occur on both occasions 
more importance is attached to them on one occasion 
than on the other. 

The prevalence of these and other cathartic or pro¬ 
phylactic rites at ‘ashura may be partly explained by 
the general belief that what is done at this period will 
have a lasting effect for the remainder of the year. 
But there is also another reason for it: ‘ ashura , and the 
month of Muharram generally, are fraught with evil 
influences which call for precautions. This appears 
both from the belief that th ejniin are particularly active 
on the first ten days of this month and from the taboos 
that are observed during it. There were taboos in this 
month in the days of old. The name Muharram, 

1 Cf. Sell, op. cit. p. 311; I. Lassy, The Muharram Mysteries 
among the Azerbaijan Turks of Caucasia (Helsingfors, 1916), p. 275. 
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which is said to have been first applied to it in Islam , 1 
means sacred. It is one of those months in which, 
according to the Koran, Moslems are not allowed to 
fight among themselves . 2 Moreover, we are told by 
the traditions that the Prophet fasted on the tenth day 
of this month and ordered his companions to do the 
same , 8 hoping that such a fast would cover the faults of 
the coming year . 4 In Morocco many persons fast on 
the ninth and the tenth, and a few even on the first ten 
days of the month. Work is commonly tabooed on 
the 'ashura day, and in some places also on the follow¬ 
ing or the two following or on the two preceding days; 
and it is said that if this taboo is not observed the work 
will not succeed, or that there is no baraka in it, or that 
some evil will befall the transgressor. People refrain 
from sweeping their houses on the 'ashura day, lest they 
should sweep away the luck from the house; and in 
some places no broom must, for the same reason, be 
made or bought or brought into the house on the first 
ten days of the month or even during the whole month. 
Matrimonial intercourse should be suspended on the 
‘ashura eve or on the first ten days of the month, since 
a child then conceived would be deaf and dumb or 
would never have any offspring or, if a girl, would be 
born without the distinctive characteristic of a virgin. 
Various mourning taboos have to be observed in 
Muharram, especially by shereefs, who run great risks 
by transgressing them. In Tunis, too, mourning rites 


1 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums (Berlin, 1897), p. 
95 n. 2. 

2 Koran , ix. 36. 

3 Mishkat , vii. 7. 3 (English translation by Matthews, i. [Calcutta, 
1809], p. 486). 

4 Ibid . vii. 7. 1 (vol. i. 483). 
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are practised in this month; 1 and among the Shl'ah 
Moslems of Persia and India the first ten days of it are 
observed as a period of mourning in commemoration of 
the martyrdom of al-Husain 2 or of “ the martyrdoms 
of ‘All and of his two sons, Hasan and Husain ”. 3 In 
Morocco the mourning is likewise held to be observed 
on behalf of the sons of ‘All, who are said to have died 
on the ‘dshura day; though there is also a popular 
belief that the Prophet died and was buried on this 
day, and that it is he who is mourned for, especially by 
his descendants, the shereefs. 

But among the nomads of Dukkala, in the central 
parts of that country, I was told that they mourn for 
‘AishSr (‘Ashur); and their mourning does not consist 
in taboos only. On the first evening of the month, 
when the new moon becomes visible, the unmarried 
girls scratch their faces, as when somebody has died, 
and wail, “ Ah my father ‘Aish5r, for him I have cut my 
hair (in mourning), Father ‘Aishor^has died”. This 
wailing is then repeated on every evening till the ninth 
day of the month. On the following day, the 1 dshura 
day, girls whose hair is not so thick as they wish, take 
a date, smear it with a mixture of water, saffron, and 
dried and pounded roses and pinks—a mixture also 
used for the smearing of the headstones of graves— 
tie round it a little hair from their heads, wrap it up in 
a small piece of calico, and then either bury it or throw 
it into a well; this is supposed to give the girl plenty 
of hair. The interesting feature of this rite is that the 

1 Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 286; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, loc. 
cit. p. 11. 

2 T. P. Hughes, A Dictionary of Islam (London, 1896), p. 407. 

3 Sell, op. cit. p. 306. 
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date which is buried or thrown into the well is said to 
be “ Father ‘Aishor Ceremonial burials on the same 
day have been reported from other parts of the country, 
where a small puppet, called ‘Ashur, is buried or 
destroyed. 1 

It is obvious that the burial of the date or the puppet 
represents the burial of the old year, and that the 
mythical being “ Father ‘Aishor ” is a personification 
of it. This, I think, may have an important bearing 
on the great Muharram mysteries of the Shi'ah 
Moslems. It may be that the ignorant women of 
Dukkala really, in a manner, have a truer conception 
of the mourning at i ashur a than the learned theo¬ 
logians of Islam. We have reason to believe that the 
mourning for al-Husain at this time of the year has the 
same origin as that for Father ‘Aishdr, being only an 
Islamic interpretation of rites connected with the old 
year. In his interesting treatise on the Muharram 
Mysteries among the Azerbeijan Turks of Caucasia, 
Dr. Lassy observes that these mysteries appear to 
reflect the very character of the end of the year, and 
that it is not surprising to find this period, which is 
considered “ a most unpropitious season and one when 
the doings of the people in a particular degree are 
directed upon the getting rid of the besetting mis¬ 
fortunes of life ”, connected with the commemoration 
of the most calamitous event of the Shfah history. 2 

In many parts of Morocco a masquerade or carnival 


1 Villes et tribus du Maroc: Casablanca et les Chaouia, ii. (Paris, 
1 9 I S)> P- 3°2; E. Laoust, Etude sur le dialecte berbere des Ntifa 
(Paris, 1918), p. 319; idem, ‘ Noms et ceremonies des feux de joie 
chez les Berberes du Haut et de l’Anti-Atlas in Hesperis, i. (Paris, 

I 9 21 )> P- 3 ° m- 

2 Lassy, op. cit. p. 234 sqq. 
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takes place in Muharram. When the Sultan’s court is 
in Fez the soldiers arrange there a great show, which 
is performed before the Sultan on the ‘cishuva eve, and 
on the following nights till the end of the month in the 
houses of his ministers and other dignitaries or wealthy 
persons. An essential feature of this show is a large 
toy house, called bsat, made of cardboard ornamented 
with designs in different colours and mounted on 
wooden frames, and provided with a cupola like a 
saint’s tomb. It is illuminated inside with candles 
and is carried by soldiers, who are surrounded by other 
soldiers holding paper lanterns on bamboo canes. It 
is followed by a procession comprising a large number 
of persons dressed up as different sorts of people, 
spirits, and animals, as also some other conspicuous 
objects besides the toy house. There is the tall image 
of a serpent-like monster, called the Sat, made of wood, 
with the face of a man and a long beard, its body being 
covered with black calico and its head with sheepskin; 
it is carried on a cane by a soldier, who makes it dance 
and bow. There is a babbor, or steamer, made of wood, 
with masts and sails and a smoking funnel, dragged 
along on wheels, with its captain pushing it from behind. 
There is a band of musicians playing on toy instruments 
imitating those of the Sultan’s army, and one beating a 
drum. There are, besides, many real musicians with 
their respective instruments. There is a fat qadi, or 
judge, wearing a ridiculous cupola-shaped headgear 
and accompanied by two or three scribes. There are 
two representatives of the shereefs at Mecca, who sing 
in an eastern dialect, and some other religious men 
singing the grossest obscenities; a man dressed up as 
a fortune-telling woman, equally indecent in her talk; 
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three or four prostituted women, likewise represented 
by men, who address themselves especially to shereefs 
and other highly respected men, accusing them of not 
having paid their fees; and the same number of super¬ 
intendents of the prison for women, who beat the 
prostitutes when complaints are made that they have 
not kept their appointments though paid in advance. 
There are several negroes, some old Jews with masks 
of sheepskin and beards, and the same number of 
Jewesses, their wives, one of whom gives birth to a 
child with shrieks of agony when the performance takes 
place in a house; some four or five Christians, namely, 
an ambassador, his dragoman, with copy-books in one 
hand and keys in the other, and his servants carrying 
a chair; and a Moorish courier. There are, moreover, 
some jnun , represented by boys dressed up in red 
jackets and trousers, with white masks over their faces 
and long projecting teeth, holding in the hand a big 
needle with which they try to prick the people as they 
pass along. There are two other spirits, a Ghol and a 
Ghola, as indecent in their dress as in their behaviour; 
and various animals represented by dressed-up men. 

When this motley crowd visits a house the toy 
house is carried in first. Then the masqueraders enter 
in separate groups, in no definite order, one giving 
place to another. Each part of the programme, the 
exhibition of the toy house as well as the performance 
of each group, has to be paid for separately, and the 
money is given to the so-called amln , who entered 
together with the toy house. He is a battalion com¬ 
mander, and the other persons in the show are mostly 
soldiers, although there are also hired performers 
among them. The masqueraders try to excel each 
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other in indecencies, the judge as well as the prostitutes, 
and the better they succeed the more money is paid to 
the amln. The most decent of the lot seems to be the 
Christian ambassador. He sits down on his chair, 
looks into his copy-books and writes, and receives letters 
from the courier. 

This show is collectively named bsdt, like the toy 
house; and the same name is given to the ‘ dshura play 
in other Moorish towns, even when there is no repre¬ 
sentation of a house. In country districts that have a 
masquerade in Muharram neither a toy house nor 
lanterns are, so far as I know, connected with it. 
Masquerades in this month have also been recorded 
from Algeria 1 and Tunis. 2 

The bsdt is related to the Muharram mysteries of 
the Shfah Moslems. The toy house resembles “ the 
tomb of al-Husain”, which figures in those mysteries, 
and at Tangier I heard it said to be the qobba of the 
sons of ‘All, Sidna la-Hsen and Sidna 1-Hosain. But 
in other respects the Moorish masquerades differ essen¬ 
tially from the mysteries of the Shl'ahs. They are 
frolicsome and frivolous, and have nothing of that 
mournfulness which characterises many other rites in 
Muharram; the very word bsdt, though applied to the 
imitation shrine, is probably derived from the verb 
basat, which in one of its forms means “ to rejoice ”. 3 

1 S. Biarnay, Ctude sur le dialecte berbere de Ouargla (Paris, 1908), 
p. 213 sq.\ E. Doutte, Magic et religion dans VAfrique du Nord (Alger, 
i 9 ° 9 ), p. 499 sqq. 

2 Monchicourt, loc. at. p. 287 sqq. 

3 A. Wahrmund, Handworterbuch der neu-arabischen und 
deutschen Sprache , i. (Giessen, 1898), p. 215 ; cf. F. Castelis, Note 
sur la fete de Achoura d Rabat (reprinted from Les archives berberes , i. 
[Paris, 1916]), p. 8 n. 3. 
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These masquerades greatly resemble those of the Great 
Feast, and may therefore be conveniently discussed in 
connection with the latter; but before passing on to 
such a discussion I shall say a few more words about 
them. While they lack the central figure of the Great 
Feast carnival, the man dressed in the skins of sacrificed 
animals, there is in some of them a being that does not 
seem to occur in that carnival, namely, the image of a 
hideous monster. The meaning of it can only be a 
matter of conjecture. Perhaps it was meant to frighten 
away evil spirits or prevent them from doing mischief, 
the Sat at Fez is said to represent a big serpent living in 
the desert, which is known to bar the way for travellers. 
Perhaps also it impersonates the Old \ ear in all its 
hideousness; the Sat has the head of a man with a long 
beard. The old man figuring in some Muharram 
masquerades 1 seems at all events to express such an 
idea; in Tunis he is called “ the greybeard of 'ashura ”, 2 
and in some parts of Algeria the same name is given to 
the whole carnival. 3 But in the carnival the old year 
is no longer mourned for like Father ‘Aishor in 
Dukkala: it is merely an object of ridicule and mockery. 

An interesting object is the big “ steamer It 
seems too important a feature of the show to be looked 
upon merely as an accessory to the Christian ambas¬ 
sador and his attendants, who themselves play only a 
secondary part in the play; and that the ceremony is 
older than the steamship is proved by other toy ship 
ceremonies practised in Morocco at ‘ ashura. It is 
presumably connected in some way or other with boat 

1 See Laoust, in Hespiris, i. (Paris, 1921), p. 279 sqq. 

2 Monchicourt, loc. cit. p. 290. 

3 Doutte, op. cit. p. 499 sqq. 
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rites found elsewhere. In Luxor, in Egypt, there are 
three boat processions every year, namely, at the 
festivals commemorating the birthday of its patron 
saint and that of the Prophet and at the beginning of 
Ramadan, and much revelry and debauchery were 
formerly connected with these festivals. Professor 
Seligman associates the rites in question with the im¬ 
portance of the boat in ancient Egyptian ceremonial, as 
shown by the number of representations of sacred boats 
on sledges or wheels which have come down to us. 1 It 
may be added that during the closing years of the 
Roman period, according to Apuleius, a naval proces¬ 
sion in honour of the Egyptian Isis was held at the 
opening of navigation in spring, a ship richly equipped 
and laden with spices being sent to sea as an offering to 
the goddess. 2 Boat ceremonies have also been widely 
distributed in Europe. We know that in the sixth 
century B.C. a ship dedicated to Dionysus was driven 
on wheels through the streets of Athens; and a ship- 
waggon was in use at a spring festival in certain parts 
of mediaeval Germany. 3 The original meaning of 
these ceremonies is not clear; but they may have 
served a cathartic purpose. Vessels laden with disease- 
demons or misfortunes occur among many peoples. 4 
And it is worth noticing that, like the Moorish car¬ 
nivals, those of Europe are combined with other cere- 

1 C. G. Seligman, ‘ Ancient Egyptian Beliefs in Modern Egypt 
in Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway on Iris sixtieth 
Birthday (Cambridge, 1913), p. 453 sq. 

2 Apuleius, Metamorphoses , xi. 16. 

3 C. Rademacher, ‘ Carnival in J. Hastings, Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics , iii. (Edinburgh, 1910), p. 226; C. Clemen, ‘ Der 
Ursprung des Karnevals \ in Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft , xvii. 
(Leipzig, 1914), p. 147 sqq. 

4 J. G. Frazer, The Scapegoat (London, 19x3), p. 185 sqq . 
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monies, such as fire and water rites, 1 which are obvious 
means of purification. 

The chief period for carnivals or masquerades in 
Morocco, especially in its country districts, is not the 
Mohammedan New Year but the time of the Great 
Feast, beginning on the tenth day of the month Du 
’1-hijjah, the last month of the year, when it is con¬ 
sidered obligatory on each head of a family or house¬ 
hold in every part of the Moslem world to sacrifice an 
animal, which may be a camel or bullock or cow, but in 
Morocco, at least, is generally a sheep, or among poorer 
people a goat. Where a masquerade occurs on another 
occasion, either in Muharram or at the New Year of 
the solar calendar, there may be another one at the 
Great Feast. 

The customs and rites connected with this festival 
may, with regard to their functional implications, be 
divided into various groups. They comprise, first, 
practices of a purificatory or sanctifying character, the 
object of which is to prepare the people for the holy 
feast and its principal feature, the sacrifice; secondly, 
preparatory practices the object of which is to purify 
or sanctify the sacrificial animal, as also the instrument 
with which it is to be slaughtered; thirdly, the act of 
sacrifice itself; fourthly, practices by means of which 
the people aim at utilising for their own benefit the 
bar aka, or holiness, of the sacrificed victim; and fifthly, 
practices by which they aim at guarding themselves 
against, or ridding themselves of, the evil influences of 
the feast and its sacrifice, for, as we have seen, baraka 

1 Rademacher, loc. cit. p. 227; P. Sartori, Si tie und Branch, iii. 
(Leipzig, 1914), p. 105 sqq .; “ Fastnacht ist ja iiberhaupt eine Zeit der 
Reinigung ” (ibid. p. 117). 
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contains a seed of evil as well as good. To the two last 
groups of rites belongs the part of the ritual with which 
we are now concerned, the carnival or masquerade, 
which in Morocco is commonly connected with the 
Great Feast. 

A man, often called Bujlud, is dressed up in skins of 
some sacrificed goats or sheep, and another man or 
boy is disguised as a woman. Sometimes they are 
regarded as husband and wife, and sometimes the 
woman is regarded as the wife of a third person, an old 
man. Other individuals are dressed up as Jews and 
Jewesses or Christians or animals. Accompanied by 
musicians and other persons, the party walk about from 
house to house or from tent to tent, dancing and acting. 
These are the most general characteristics of the play; 
and though there are many variations in details, the 
chief figure in it is invariably dressed in skins of 
sacrificed animals, or at least has his face covered with 
a mask made of one. He walks about beating people 
and tents with a flap of the skin covering his arm, or 
with the foot of a sacrificed sheep or goat, or, very fre¬ 
quently, with one or two sticks that he carries in his 
hand. By doing so he is supposed to benefit them and 
especially to expel illness, owing to the benign virtue 
inherent in the instrument with which he beats or to 
the bar aka of the skins in which he is dressed; and if 
he is sick himself he is considered to be cured by the 
contact with the skins. But at the same time he is 
teased, mocked, pushed about, and sometimes slapped 
with slippers—in other words, he is to some extent a 
scapegoat as well as a positive expeller of evil. 

The scapegoat idea may also be at the bottom of the 
custom of dressing up men as animals, which are then 
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taken about or chased and sometimes killed. The 
domestic animals that are represented in the mas¬ 
querades on the various occasions are almost invariably 
beasts of burden—camels, mules, or donkeys pre¬ 
sumably because such animals are considered most 
suitable to carry away the evils of the people. 1 Again, 
the representation of wild animals, and particularly the 
hunting of them, may, like the ceremonial expulsion of 
the jackal at ‘ashura among some Berber tribes of 
Morocco, 2 serve as a magical means of protecting the 
flocks. A cathartic object may also underlie the pre¬ 
sence of “ Jews ” and “ Christians ”, who, like some 
simulated pigs, on account of their uncleanness seem 
to be particularly apt to attract evil influences. A 
thing that likewise suggests the idea of purification is 
the ashes which are thrown on the people by Bujlud, 
or the old man or the “ Jews ”, reminding us of the 
purificatory rites at Midsummer and ‘ ashura . It is 
indeed a fact which speaks strongly in favour of the 
cathartic nature of the Moorish masquerades that they 
occur hand in hand with other ceremonies which are 
obviously of a purificatory character. I his is the case 
both with those performed at the Great Feast and 
those performed at ‘ ashura. 

Certain features of the Moorish carnivals may be 
supposed to fulfil a useful function not only by driving 
or carrying away evil influences, but also in a less 
material manner. These carnivals turn into mockery 

1 At Yanbo‘, in Arabia, when the plague is raging, a camel is 
taken about in all the quarters of the town in order to attract and 
take away the disease, after which it is killed (I. Goldziher, Muham- 
medanische Studien, i. [Halle a. S., 1889], p. 34 )- 

2 Ritual and Belief in Morocco, ii. 72 sq. 
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what is otherwise regarded with religious veneration. 
At the Great Feast the man who is dressed up in skins 
of sacrificed animals, and who is frequently considered 
to embody the holiness of the feast, is put to ridicule 
and treated with indignity, he is surrounded by un¬ 
clean individuals, and his own behaviour is most 
indecent. A similar spirit of blasphemy and impurity, 
as we have seen, pervades the ‘ashura play; the grossest 
indecencies are sung by persons representing pious 
men, and the very rites of religion are scoffed at. All 
this mockery may perhaps be a method of ceremonial 
profanation by which the people try to shake off the 
holiness of the feast, to be able to return without danger 
to their ordinary occupations of life. It is worth 
noticing that at the Great Feast the masquerade com¬ 
mences after the chief part of the feast is over. But, 
being the survival of a pre-Islamic ritual, it also re¬ 
presents, in a manner, a spirit of opposition to the new 
religion. It is disapproved of by religious people, and 
Bujlud is sometimes called a Christian. 

We may take for granted that the carnival rites, with 
the obvious exception of the toy house in Muharram, 
were first attached to Mohammedan feasts in the Berber 
countries of North Africa: we hear of no such things 
among the Arabs of the East. As to the origin of these 
rites hypotheses have been set forth which are based 
rather on Sir James Frazer’s theory of the dying god 
than on local facts. Professor Doutte maintains that 
the carnival was originally held in spring, and that it is 
the survival of an ancient custom of slaying the god of 
vegetation. 1 But he admits himself that there is no 
instance of a mock murder of the chief figure in it 2 — 
1 Doutte, op. cit. pp. 525, 529. 2 Ibid. p. 532. 
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who might be supposed to represent the old god. Nor 
are there any obvious signs of an intrinsic connection 
between the masquerades and vegetation. It may per¬ 
haps be supposed that the sexual frivolities which form 
so common a feature of the plays are a magical rite 
intended to promote the growth of the crops; but I 
am not aware of any such idea being held by the natives. 
And if Bujlud, in one instance I know of, is induced to 
plough, the probable reason for it is simply a wish that 
he shall give the soil the benefit of his baraka, just as 
he blesses people and tents by beating them. I do not 
understand how Professor Bel can say that the North- 
West African carnival “ has well preserved its original 
character of an agricultural feast, with the murder of 
the spirit or divinity of vegetation and its resurrection 
for a new year” 1 —considering that it is not, nowadays 
at least, an agricultural festival at all, and that it contains 
nothing which has the faintest resemblance either to a 
murder of the spirit of vegetation or to its resurrection 
for a new year. 

Professor Laoust’s explanation of the North-West 
African carnival is another imaginative paraphrase of 
Frazer’s theory. He believes that the Mohammedan 
Great Feast with its sacrifice replaced a similar festival 
which had since ancient times existed among the Ber¬ 
bers. They worshipped the ram as a god, and for this 
reason, he says, they used every year to sacrifice a ram 
and dress themselves in its skin. Originally it was put 
to death in its capacity of the divine protector and king 
of the flock, for fear lest it should be too old and feeble 
to secure the multiplication of the animals; but at a 

1 A. Bel, 4 Coup d’ceil sur l’Islam en Berberie *, in Revue de 
Vhhtoire des religions , lxxv. (Paris, 1917), p. 113. 
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later stage, when the Berbers began to cultivate the 
ground, the ram became an incarnation of the sacred 
force of the field or of the spirit of vegetation. The 
ram-god, however, did not really die, but was born 
again in a young and vigorous body better able to 
accomplish his task. 1 The initial weakness of this 
theory is that there is no evidence of the existence of 
an annual feast among the ancient Berbers at which 
they sacrificed a ram. As I have said before, the 
Moorish idea that the most meritorious sacrifice at the 
Great Feast is that of a ram may have something to do 
with the holiness attributed to this animal by the 
Berbers, 2 but such a sacrifice also occupies a prominent 
place both in the practice and the traditions of Islam. 

The sacrifice offered on that occasion is said to have 
been instituted in commemoration of Abraham’s pro¬ 
posed sacrifice of his son Ishmael (or, as is often said 
in Morocco, Ishaq, that is, Isaac, as in the Bible) in 
accordance with the divine command, and the animal 
that was substituted for his son was a ram; and we 
read in the traditions that the Prophet sacrificed a ram 
or even two rams on the day of the festival of sacrifice. 3 
M. Laoust argues that the sacrificial victim is supposed 
to possess divine virtue; 1 but its holiness is in full 
agreement with Mohammedan ideas. Moreover, where 
is the evidence of the supposed reincarnation of the 
slain ram-god in a young and vigorous body? d here 
is no hint of such an idea in the plays. M. Laoust 
points out that according to a widespread belief among 
the Berbers, the slaughtered sheep does not die but 

1 Laoust, in Hespiris , i. 254 2 ^ e . e su P ra > P* io 3 S QQ* 

3 Mishkat , iv. 49. 2 (English translation, vol. i. 320 sq.). 

4 Laoust, in Hespiris , i. 267. 
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goes to paradise, where it will serve as a beast to ride 
upon for the person who sacrificed it. But this belief 
is essentially Islamic: it is said in the traditions that 
the sacrificed animal will come on the day of resur¬ 
rection, with its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make the scales of the man’s actions heavy. 1 In sum, 
none of those French writers who have speculated on 
the origin of the North-West African carnivals has been 
able to point out the earlier existence of any known 
Berber custom to which they may be historically traced. 

Flow, then, shall we explain those carnivals? I 
believe that they, to some extent at least, may be due 
to ancient Roman influence. In the first place, there 
was the Saturnalia, with its feasting and revelry, which 
went on for seven days from the 17th to the 23rd of 
December. 2 This was a very popular festival, which 
was celebrated by Romans in all parts of the Empire; 
but it was subsequently eclipsed by the feast of the 
Kalends of January, the New Year’s festival, which 
attracted its ritual and in the fourth century was 
described as the great feast of the Romans, lasting for 
five days. 3 In the ceremonial of this feast we recognise 
many traits of the Moorish carnivals. It is true that we 
do not find among the latter the best known feature of 
the Saturnalia, which also passed to the feast of the 
Kalends, namely, the part played in it by the slaves, 

1 Mishkdt , iv. 49. 2 (vol. i. 321). 

2 The original and in a strictly religious sense the only day of the 
Saturnalia was the 17th of December; but as a popular holiday the 
festival was extended by common usage to as much as seven days 
(W. W. Fowler, The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic 
[London, 1899], p. 268). 

3 M. P. Nilsson, 4 Studien zur Vorgeschichte des Weihnacht- 
festes in Archiv fur Religionsivissenschaft , xix. (Leipzig & Berlin, 
1916-19), p. 52 sqq. 
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who were waited on by their masters and treated as 
being in a position of entire equality. But we have 
noticed the mockery of the qddi, or judge, as well as 
shereefs and other highly respected men, in the ‘ashura 
play at Fez, which has its counterpart in the ritual of 
the Saturnalia and the Kalends; 1 and the so-called 
“Sultan of the scribes”, who is appointed by the 
students of Fez for a week in spring and to whom the 
real Sultan formally pays homage, 2 is in all probability 
a survival of the mock king of these festivals. 3 At the 
feast of the Kalends there was masquerading of various 
kinds. As in Morocco, men dressed themselves up as 
women, 4 5 there were processions of mummers disguised 
as animals, 6 and presents were given to mummers and 
children; 6 and there were masked men dressed in 
goatskins, like the Moorish Bujltid. 7 

In Rome itself men dressed in skins are known to 
have figured, not at the feast of the Kalends, but on 
other ceremonial occasions. Every year on the 15th 
of February the members of the two colleges of Luperci 
met at the cave of the Lupercal, under the Palatine, 
where Romulus and Remus were said to have been 
nurtured by the she-wolf. Here they sacrificed goats 
and a dog. Two young men of birth, presumably be¬ 
longing one to each of the two colleges, were brought 
forward, and had their foreheads smeared with the 


1 M. P. Nilsson, loc. cit. pp. 84, 85, 92. 

2 Ritual and Belief in Morocco , ii. 153. 

3 For this personage see Frazer, op. cit. p.308 sqq.\ Nilsson, foe. 
cit. pp. 84-88, 92. 

4 Nilsson, loc. cit. pp. 71, 85, 89, 92 sq. 

5 Ibid. p. 71 sqq. 

6 Ibid. pp. 64, 78, 84. 

7 Ibid. p. 89 sq. 
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knife still bloody from the slaughter of the victims, 
and then wiped with wool dipped in milk. They, as 
also other Luperci, girt themselves with the skins of 
the slaughtered goats and feasted luxuriously, after 
which they ran round the Palatine hill, striking at all 
the women who came near them with strips of skin cut 
from the hides of the victims. Phis striking was be¬ 
lieved to render the women fertile, but was at the same 


time regarded as a purificatory rite, as a lustration of 
the Palatine city round which they ran. 1 The strips 
bore the name of februa, the day of the feast was called 


dies februatus, and the name of the month was Februa- 
rius; 2 for februare meant “to purify”. 3 Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus calls this festival a Ka6appo<i, “cleans¬ 
ing ”. 4 While the skin-clad Luperci thus resemble 
Bujlud in his capacity of expelling evil influences by 
beating, there was on another occasion a skin-clad 
person apparently acting as a scapegoat. Every year 
on the 14th of March 5 a man dressed in skins was led 
in procession through the streets of Rome, beaten with 
long white rods, and driven out of the city. He was 
called Mamurius Veturius, or “ the old Mars ”, and 
is considered to have been the old year that was driven 


1 W. Smith, W. Wayte, and G. E. Marindin, A Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities , ii. (London, 1891), p. 99; Fowler, op. 
cit. p. 310 sqq.) W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (Strass- 
burg, 1884), p. 72 sqq.) J. Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, 
iii. (Leipzig, 1885), p. 442 sqq. 

2 Plutarch, Romulus, xxi. 7. 

3 Varro, quoted by Nonius Marcellus, De conpendiosa doctrina, 
p. 1x5. 18 sqq. 

4 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romanae, i. 80. 

6 According to Lydus on the 15th, but this is considered to be a 
mistake (H. Usener, ‘ Italische Mythen’, in Rheinisches Museum, 
xxx. [Frankfurt a. M., 1875], p. 209 sqq.). 
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out at the beginning of the new one, 1 which according 
to the old Roman calendar began with March. Though 
of a local character, it is not impossible that these rites 
suggested imitations outside Rome. This is parti¬ 
cularly the case with the Lupercalia, which was a 
famous festival and, in spite of its rude and rustic 
character, lived on in the great city for ages, till the end 
of the fifth century, when it was prohibited by Pope 
Gelasius. 

The festival of the Kalends, on the other hand, was 
celebrated all over the Roman Empire, and not only 
in towns, but also in the country. 2 This by itself gives 
us sufficient ground to suppose that the ritual similarities 
between the African carnivals and that festival are not 
casual coincidences. Moreover, the celebration of the 
Kalends was particularly popular in the Roman army; 
and, as we have seen, the ‘dshura play in Fez, which in 
various respects reminds us of it, is arranged by the 
soldiers. But there are yet other reasons, amounting 
to evidence, for assuming a historical connection be¬ 
tween the Roman festivals and the African masquerades. 
In Morocco and Algeria there are some which are still 
held at the beginning of the Julian year, and certain 
names for them are evidently derived from the Latin 
bonum annum . 3 In a statement made by Leo Africanus 
we also have positive proof that masquerading at that 
time of the year was more frequent in Morocco in the 
early part of the sixteenth century than it is now. He 


1 H. Usener, loc. cit. p. 213; L. Preller, Romische Mythologie, i. 
(Berlin, 1881), p. 360; W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der 
griechischen und romischen Mythologie , ii. (Leipzig, 1890-97), p. 2409. 

2 Nilsson, op. cit. p. 92 sq. 

3 Ritual and Belief in Morocco, ii. 161,172; Laoust, in Hesperis, 
i. 287 sq. 
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wrote that at Fez “ on New Year s day the children 
go with masks and vizards on their faces to the houses 
of gentlemen and merchants, and have fruits given them 
for singing certain carols or songs ’V 

It is easy to understand that when the Julian 
calendar in North Africa was replaced by the Moham¬ 
medan, the old New Year’s ritual was transferred to 
the Mohammedan New Year; and we may also divine 
why in other cases it was transferred to the Great 
Feast. This festival is celebrated shortly before the 
beginning of the Mohammedan year; and just as the 
Roman feast of the Kalends attracted the ritual of the 
Saturnalia held in December, so also the Great Feast 
held in the last month of the Mohammedan year may 
naturally vice versa have attracted the ritual of the 
New Year’s festival. Rites of a similar character, 
especially such as imply a public purification or banish¬ 
ment of the troubles and evils that have harassed the 
people in the past, are often observed either at the end 
of the old year or at the beginning of the new one; in 
the present connection it may be noticed that one of 
the most conspicuous persons in the African plays, an 
“ old man ”, evidently impersonating the old year, 
figures both at the Great Feast and at the feast of 
*ashiim,'^ Now the former occasion has this advantage 
over the latter, that it is by far the greatest festival of 
the year, and for this reason it may have tended to 
absorb rites previously practised on other occasions. 
And its tendency to do so must have been particularly 
great in the case of a rite which consisted in dressing 


1 Leo Africanus, The History and Description of Africa , trans. by 
Pory, ii. (London, 1896), p. 453. 

2 See also Laoust, in Hesperis, i. 279 sqq. 
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up persons in the skins of animals; for no skins could 
have been more suitable for the purpose than those of 
animals slaughtered at the great sacrificial feast of 
Islam. 

In Algeria two carnivals, of which very little is 
known, are reported to take place between the end of 
February and the middle of March; one of them, 
which has nowadays almost disappeared, is called 
bunann and is said always to have been called so. 1 
This name again suggests Roman influence, the old 
Roman year beginning with March. In Rome there 
were at that season other rites and festivals besides 
those already mentioned. On the ist of March, and 
for days together, the Salii, or dancing priests of Mars, 
paraded the city, leaping, dancing, singing, and clashing 
on their shields, presumably in order to expel the 
powers of evil which had accumulated during the pre¬ 
ceding year; 2 and the Salii were not limited to Rome, 
but similar colleges of dancing priests are known to 
have existed in many towns of ancient Italy. 3 On the 
ist of March there was also the celebration of the 
Matronalia, or Kalendae femineae, which bore a close 
resemblance to the Saturnalia. 4 

It is of course quite possible, and perhaps probable, 
that the North African plays and masquerades, besides 
Roman relics and rites of later origin, also contain sur¬ 
vivals of ancient Berber practices. I wish particularly 
to direct attention to the mummers representing various 
kinds of animals who play such a prominent part in 


1 Doutte, op. cit. p. 505 sq. 

2 Fowler, op. cit. p. 39; Frazer, op. cit . p. 231 sqq. 

3 Marquardt, op. cit. iii. 427 sq. 

4 Ibid. iii. 571. 
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those masquerades. In Europe there were similar 
mummers in countries inhabited by Celtic people 
before they appeared in the ritual of the Kalends; 1 
and drawings of persons masked as animals have been 
found among palaeolithic remains in Spain and the 
south of France. 2 There are so many other similarities 
in culture between the Berbers and peoples on the 
European side of the Mediterranean, that their common 
predilection for this sort of mummery makes one 
tempted to believe in its great antiquity in North 
Africa also. In any case, there is this difference be¬ 
tween the masquerading at the Roman feast of the 
Kalends and that of the African plays, that the animals 
represented in the former were chiefly the stag and the 
calf, 3 and those represented in the latter are beasts of 
burden, pigs, and animals of prey. 

While the Berber influence on the North African 
masquerades is a matter of uncertainty, there is every 
reason to assume such influence in the case of two other 
customs already mentioned among the observances at 
‘ ashura , namely, the fire and water rites, which were 
obviously transferred to that occasion from another 
period when they are even more frequent. On the 
24th of June, or Midsummer day (Old Style), fires are 
kindled in many different parts of Morocco. Men, 
women, and children leap over them, believing that by 
doing so they rid themselves of the evil that may stick 

1 Nilsson, loc. cit. p. 93. 

2 Capitan, Breuil, Bourrinet, and Peyrony, ‘ Observations sur un 
baton de commandement orne de figures animales et de personnages 
semi-humains ’, in Revue de I’Ecole d’anthropologie de Paris, xix. 
(1909), p. 72. 

3 Nilsson, loc. at. p. 76 sqq. 
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to them: the sick will be cured, and married persons 
will have offspring. Nobody is hurt by the fire, since 
there is baraka in it. Straw and herbs are also burned 
inside houses or tents; in the places where cattle, 
sheep, and goats are kept at night; in orchards and 
vegetable gardens, and on threshing-floors. In these 
cases the smoke is supposed to remove the bas, or evil, 
from men, animals, fruit-trees, corn, and vegetables; 
but in some places there are also practised at Mid¬ 
summer fife rites with the object of destroying the bas 
by the flame. For instance, people who live near a 
river may make a little hut of straw, set light to it, and 
let it float down the river. And besides fire customs 
water ceremonies are widespread in Morocco at this 
time of the year. On the morning of Midsummer day 
people take a bath, by preference in the sea or rivers, or 
pour water over each other, and also bathe their animals; 
for on that day the water contains baraka that removes 
sickness and misfortune. In towns people pour or 
squirt water over each other in the streets or from the 
house-tops; this has often the. appearance of a real 
fight, though nobody is allowed to take offence. The 
purificatory and protective rites at Midsummer are 
supposed to produce more or less lasting salutary 
effects; but I venture to believe that their primary 
object was to serve as a protection against evil forces 
active in Midsummer itself. The time of the summer 
solstice is even now considered to be a somewhat 
dangerous period, when certain taboos have to be 
observed. 1 

Other explanations of the North African fire and 
water rites at Midsummer have been given by Professor 
1 Ritual and Belief in Morocco , ii. 195 sqq. 
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Doutte. According to him the latter are evidently 
intended to secure for the vegetation a sufficient supply 
of rain. 1 Now it is true that water rites of various kinds 
are practised in Morocco for this purpose; but in spite 
of careful inquiries I have not been able to detect any 
such idea in connection with the Midsummer customs, 
except at Fez, where I was told that the water fights 
have the effect of making the year rainy and therefore 
good. But to this statement I cannot attach any evi¬ 
dential value, first, because it seems hardly probable 
that the original idea underlying an agricultural custom 
should survive in a city if it has died out in the country, 
and, secondly, because the Midsummer water fights at 
Fez may have a comparatively late origin. Notwith¬ 
standing their very conspicuous character no mention 
is made of them by Leo Africanus, who on the other 
hand speaks of fire rites, 2 which nowadays are so little 
prominent that their existence is even denied by 
natives of the town. At the same time it is easy to see 
that water rites practised for the purpose of purification 
may, in the course of time, have come to be interpreted 
as rain-charms, just as the Midsummer bathing is said 
by some Moors to make the year cooler, although 
nobody would suppose that this was the original object 
of it. 

• As for the fire rites M. Doutte, while admitting 
that they also have a purificatory character, accepts the 
explanation given by Mannhardt and once adopted by 
Sir James Frazer, that, they are sun-charms or magical 
ceremonies intended to ensure a proper supply of sun- 

1 Doutte, op. cit. p. 573; idem , Merrakech (Paris, 1905), 
P- 3 Sl - 

2 Leo Africanus, op. at. 11. 453. 
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shine for men, animals, and plants. 1 This explanation, 
too, is unsubstantiated by facts. It is hardly necessary 
to say that no one in Morocco looks upon them in that 
light; and if it is argued that the Midsummer fire rites 
have originated in colder regions and afterwards lost 
their real meaning, my answer is that I find no evidence 
for Mannhardt’s sun-charm theory even in Frazer’s 
exhaustive description of the European fire rites. In 
Europe, as well as in Morocco, a purificatory purpose 
is expressly ascribed to those rites by the very persons 
who practise them; and far from supposing, as Frazer 
did in the earlier editions of The Golden Bough, that 
this aspect is secondary, “ if indeed it is more than a 
later misinterpretation of the custom ”, 2 I fail to see 
that they have generally served any other purpose. 
Everybody admits, of course, that the original motive 
of a certain custom may have been forgotten and 
another substituted for it, but I find no evidence that 
this has been the case with regard to the European and 
North African fire customs practised at Midsummer. 

The expelling of evil influences by magical means is 
world-wide, and purification with fire or water may be 
just as primitive as magic practised for the object of 
producing sunshine or rain. Moreover, the belief in 
days or seasons charged with baleful magic energy is 
common both among savages and peoples more ad¬ 
vanced in culture; and in Europe, as in Morocco, 
Midsummer day is in various respects held to be a 
more or less dangerous day. 3 Why, then, should we 

1 Doutte, Magie et religion dans I'Afrique du Nord , p. 571 sqq.\ 
idem , Merrakech , p. 379 sq. 

2 J. G. Frazer, the Golden Bough , second edition, iii. (London, 
1900), p.314. 

3 See Sartori, op. cit. iii. 222. 
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suppose that the ascription of a purificatory purpose 
to the Midsummer fires of European peasants is a later 
interpretation of a custom which their agricultural 
ancestors had invented for an entirely different object ? 

Indeed, in the last edition of The Golden Bough its 
author announces that he has changed his views. He 
writes that the arguments advanced by me have satisfied 
him that the solar theory of the European fire festivals, 
which he accepted from Mannhardt, “ is very slightly, 
if at all, supported by the evidence and is probably 
erroneous”. The true explanation of the festivals he 
now believes to be the one advocated by myself, 
namely, that they are purificatory in intention, the fire 
being designed not, as he formerly held, “ to reinforce 
the sun’s light and heat by sympathetic magic, but 
merely to burn or repel the noxious things, whether 
conceived as material or spiritual, which threaten the 
life of man, of animals, and of plants”. 1 This change 
of views has escaped the notice of M. Laoust, who in 
his more recent essay on bonfires in Morocco still 
represents Frazer as a supporter of Mannhardt’s theory 
and tries to strengthen it by new facts. 2 But while 
these seem to me utterly inadequate to its rehabilitation, 
he adduces much fresh evidence of the native belief in 
the purifying and salutary effects of the Midsummer 
fires of the Berbers. 

In all essentials there is a close resemblance be¬ 
tween the European Midsummer customs and those 
prevalent in North-West Africa; not only are fires 
kindled, but purificatory water ceremonies are per- 

1 J. G. Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, i. (London, 1913), p. vii.; 
cf. ibid. i. 330 sq. 

2 Laoust, in Hesperis , i. 419 sq. 
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formed in many parts of Europe also. How shall we 
explain this resemblance? We have direct proof that 
both water and fire rites occurred at that time of the 
year among the ancient Berbers. St. Augustine states 
in one of his Sermons that in his time it was a custom 
in Libya to go to the sea and bathe there on St. John’s 
Day, and he denounces this as a relic of paganism. 1 
The existence of a fire festival, again, is testified by 
Fulgentius, who was born at Telepte in Numidia, 
probably in 468, and was in the earlier part of the 
following century for many years bishop of Ruspe, in 
the south part of Tunis. He speaks of such a festival 
on the dies lampadarum , dedicated to Ceres, 2 which, 
as St. Chrysostom definitely informs us, was Mid¬ 
summer day, when John the Baptist was born. 3 The 
North African purification rites practised at Mid¬ 
summer are thus old Berber customs, and as such, 
most probably, in some way or other genetically con¬ 
nected with similar rites on the other side of the 
Mediterranean. I am not aware that analogous prac- 

1 St. Augustin, ‘ Sermo cxcvi. in Migne, Patrologiae cur ms , 
xxxviii.-xxxix. (Parisiis, 1845), co1 - 1021: “Natali Ioannis . . . de 
solemnitate superstitiosa pagana, Christiani ad mare veniebant et 
ibi se baptizabant 

2 Fulgentius, Mythologiae , i. 11 (Lipsiae, 1898, p. 22 sq.): 

“ Lampadarum dies Cereri dedicatus est, ilia uidelieet ratione quod 
hqc tempore cum lampadibus, id est cum solis feruore, seges ad 
metendum cum gaudio requiratur 

3 St. Chrysostom, * De natiuitate sancti Ioannis Baptistae 
Sermo ’, in Opera, ii. (Parisiis, 1588), coll. 1086, 1088: " Duo sol- 
stitia, in quibus duae nativitates'continentur: unam quidern diximus 
Ioannis esse mense Iunio, id est, octauo Calendas lulias, quam 
lampaclem appellant, quo tempore tnessis tritici caeditur”. In 
Sardinia lampadas iunius means “ mese in cui si fanno le lampadi a 
fuochi di allegria (nella notte di S. Giovanni Battista) ” (G. Spano, 
Ortografia sarda [Cagliari, 1840], p. 39; quoted by Nilsson, he. tit. 
p. 108). 
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tices have been found among any Arabic-speaking 
people who have not come into contact with Berbers. 
Arabic writers blame Mohammedans for celebrating 
Midsummer, which they represent as a Christian festi¬ 
val; 1 and in Morocco scribes and religious people try 
to conceal the date for it, maintaining that all cere¬ 
monies connected with it are bad. A good school¬ 
master who acts up to his religion keeps the boys in 
school on Midsummer day, refusing the money they 
offer him to get a holiday; but I am told that there 
are not many schoolmasters who are so conscientious. 


1 E. Destaing, ‘ Fetes et coutumes saisonnieres chez les Beni 
Snous in Revue Africaine, 1 . (Alger, 1906), p. 261 n. 3. 
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Abbasides, 89 

‘Abd, names beginning with, 117 
‘Abd-es-Salam Shabeeny, 16 
Abdullah al-Mamun al-Suhrawardy, 
93 

Ablutions, 132 

Abreu de Galindo, J. de, 14, 95 

Abu QatSdah, 102 

— Wahhab, 103 

Abyssinia, 15 

Adultery, 69 

Aeschylus, 83 

Agal-wood, 9 

Agricultural rites, 108-no 

‘ Ahd , the, 83-86 

‘Aisha Qandisha, 21-23 

f Aishah, the wife of the Prophet, 107 

‘Alawiyin, 88 

Alcohol, drinking of, 121, 133, 138 
Aleppo, 49 

Algeria, 2, 19, 28, 49, hi, 154, 155, 
166, 168 

Alhambra, the, 48, 55 
‘All, 150, 154 

Allah, jinn regarded as the enemies 
of, 12; appealed to in curses, 59; 
in oaths, 64, 65; a protector of 
guests and suppliants, 75, 76, 82; 
baraka regarded as a blessing 
from, 87, 118; vicegerents of, 88, 
89; amJn of, 89; the messenger 
of, 95 

Almonds, no 
Almsgiving, 87, 91 
Alum, 9 

American Indians, 58 
Ammonium. See Siwah 
Amon, the Egyptian god, 103-105 
Ampelius, Lucius, 113, 114 
Ancestor-worship, 17, 18 
Andree, R., 56 
Andrews, J. B., 15 
Andrian, F. von, 118 
Angels, 6, 65, 91, 92, 128, 13 1, 141 
Anger, makes a person liable to be 
struck by j nun, 7 


Animals, spirits in disguise, 6, 18, 
20, 107; haunted, 7, 20, 107; 
holy or regarded as saints, 20, 101- 
108, 122; giving the evil eye, 26; 
protected against the evil eye, 32- 
34, 40, 51; oaths sworn by, 65; 
affected by an oath, 67; black, 
100, 102; fumigated at ‘ ashura , 
147; sprinkled with water at 
'ashura, 147; protected against 
jackals, 159; fumigated at Mid¬ 
summer, 170; bathed at Mid¬ 
summer, 170; men dressed up as, 
see Masquerades. See Excre¬ 
ments, Fertility, Sacrifices, and 
other special headings 
Antigonus Carystius, 99 
Antimony, 111 
Apollo, 83 
Apprentices, 123 
Apuleius, L., 156 
( Ar , the, 9, 10, 68-83 
Arab immigrations into North Africa, 
3 

Arabia, 14, 26, 50, 51, 88, 102, 159 
Arabic-speaking tribes in Barbary, 
chiefly Arabised Berbers, 4 
Arabs, eastern, 14, 62, 76, 77, 81, 82, 
84, 85, 98, 100, 103, 109-117, 147 
—, pre-islamic, survivals of the 
paganism of the, 1; beliefs and 
practices relating to the jinn among 
the, 12, 16, 20, 21; ideas about 
the dead, 17; belief in the Ghule 
or Ghul, 21; belief in the evil 
eye, 55; curses, 61, 63; oaths, 
63; guests and suppliants, 75, 76; 
the right of sanctuary, 83; cove¬ 
nanting, 86; holy men, 95; tents 
pitched on graves, 96; sacred 
trees and groves, 97; stone- 
worship and holy caves and pits, 
97; holy springs, 99; worship of 
the sea, 100; date-palms sacred, 
109; worship of the sun, 112; of 
the moon, 115 
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‘Arafah, the clay of, 131, 136 
Aristophanes, 103 
Arnobius, 82 
Arrian, Flavius, 99, 113 
Arvieu, L. d’, 51 
‘ Asar , 8 

Asceticism, 143, 144 
Aslibee, H. S., 51 

Ashes, as a means of purification, 159 
‘Ashtart (Astarte), 22, 23 
*Ashura or the 'ashura day , 99, 115, 
116, 145-160, 164, 166, 167, 169 
Asia Minor, 50 
Assyria, 56, 140 
Atarantes, 113 
Athanasius, Saint, 105 
Athens, ship-waggon at, 156 
Atlantes, 113 
Augustin, Saint , 174 
Aures (Algeria), 19 
Ausonius, I). M., 104 
Australian natives, 58 

Ba‘al Haman, the Carthaginian god, 
23, 104 

Babylonia, 46, 48, 55, 56, 118 
Bachelors, 93 
Bacon, Lord, 25 
Bakri, al-, 13, 14, 104 
Baldensperger, Ph. J37, 51, 81, 82, 
100, 109, 115 
Bantus, 58 

Baraka , Chapters I V. and V. passim; 
19, 20, 64, 74, 75, 79, t 47 , 149 , 
157 , 158. 161, 170 

Barefooted, 147 
Barley, 79, 108, 125 
Barton, G. A., 22 
Bas, 8, 19, 28, 40, 67, 126, 170 

Basin, M. y 32 
Basset, R., 97, 98, 104 
Bates, O., 2, 33> 57, 98-100, 104, 114 
Bathing, in the sea, 101, 170, see 
Seven waves; at ‘ashtira, 145-148; 
at Midsummer, 170, 171 
Baths, public, 138, 145 
Baudissin, W. W., 97 
Beads, 30, 40, 43 
Beans, 30 

Bees, 107, 126, 128, 130, 135, 138 

Beestings, 141 

Bel, A., 104, 161 

Bellucci, 48, 49 

Benhazera, M., 14 

Beni Ahsen, tribe in Morocco, 23 

Benzoin, 9, 10 

Berber race, the, 1-3 


Berbers, ancient, sacred stones, 
rocks, and caves among the, 13, 
97, 98; holy mountains, 13, 98; 
holy springs and rivers, 13, 99; 
beliefs and practices relating to 
the jinn influenced by beliefs and 
practices prevalent among the, 13, 
14; belief in the evil eye or the 
evil mouth among the, 57; oath¬ 
taking, 63, 64; the Moorish l dr 
presumably connected with be¬ 
liefs and practices prevalent among 
the, 77, 78; tying of rags to trees 
among the, 82; covenanting, 77, 
85; divinity ascribed to kings, 89; 
holy women or prophetesses, 95; 
tree-worship, 97; worship of the 
sea, 100; breeding of horses, 102; 
veneration of the ram, 103-105; 
camels known to the, 105; cattle¬ 
rearing among the, 106; agri¬ 
culture, 108; date-palms known 
to the, 109; olives cultivated by 
the, 109; pomegranates cultivated 
by the, no; worship of the sun 
among the, 113, 1 14; of the moon, 

114, 115; fire-worship, 115-116; 
fire and water rites at Midsummer, 

115, 116, 148, 169, 174; supposed 
sacrifice of a ram, 161-163; mas- 
queradingperhaps prevalent among 
the, 168, 169 

Bertholon, L., 4 

Betrothal, ‘ar as a method of bringing 
about a, 72 
Biarnay, S., .154 

Birds, sacrifice of, 13, 71, 78, 82; 
holy, 107, 108 

Bismillah , the, 7, 12, 71, 78, 124, 

125 

Black, 70, 100, 102 
Blasphemy, 160 
Blau, L., 56, 117 
Blessings, 61, 63 

Blondness among the Berbers, 2, 3 
Blood, haunted by j nun, 7, 71, 133; 
not to be shed in holy places, 83; 
baraka affected by, 132, 133 

— of animals, as a conductor of con¬ 
ditional curses, 70, 71 

— -feuds, 69, 70, 72 

-letting, 132, 133 

-money, 72 

Blowing upon milk, 133 
Blue, 30, 42, 50 
Blunt, Lady Anne, 76 

Boat ceremonies, 152, 155-157 
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Bodily impurity, all sorts of, detri¬ 
mental to bar aka, 132, 133 
Bonfires, at Midsummer, 115, 116, 
148, 169-175; at 'dsMra, 116, 146- 
148 

Bory de St. Vincent, J. B. G. M., 98 
Bourrinet, M., 169 
Bread, beliefs and practices relating 
to, 90, 123, 134 ) 135 , 137 . 
Breakfast, magical and curative prac¬ 
tices to be performed before, 131 
Breaking things, 8 
— wind, 131 

Breath, bar aka affected by the, 132 
Breuil, M. y 169 

Bridal processions, meeting each 
other, 139 

Bridegrooms, 7, 8, 18, 92, 93, 123, 
* 35 ) *36) * 3 8 

Brides, 7, 8, 18, 25, 26, 92, 93> * 2 3) 
135 , * 3 6 > * 3 8 
Bridles, 137 
Brooms, 149 
Brothels, 138 
Brown, R., 22 
Brugsch, H., 82 
Brunot, L., 101 
Bsdt, 152, 154 

Bu-Alem (South Oranais), 104 
Buhamara, the pretender, 90 
Buhari, al-, 105, 115, 132 
Bujlud, 155) 158, 160, 161, 164, 165 
Bullocks, 71, io 3> I 05 » *57 
Burckhardt, J. L., 98, 117, 140 
Burials, ceremonial, 150, 151 
Burton, Sir R. F., 76, 85 
Bushmen, 58 
Butchers, 7, 14 

Butter, beliefs and practices relating 
to, 106, 126, 136, 138, 139 

Cairns or piles of stones, 65, 78-81, 

85 

Cairo, 14, 48 

Caliphs of Baghdad, a parasol carried 
over the, 140 
Calves, 169 

Camels, 6, 71, 103, 105, 106, 131, 157 
Canaanitish cults, 22 
Canary Islands, aborigines of the, 
14. 95 ) 98 
Candles, 101, 141 
Capital, the Ionic, 42, 52-54 
Capitan, M ., 169 

Carnivals, European, 156, 157. See 
Masquerades 
Carnoy, E. H., in 


Carthaginians, 13, 22, 34, 46-5°) 5 2 > 
53, 56, 100, 104 
Catells, F., 154 
“ Cat’s eye ”, gem called a, 39 
Cats, 6, 20, 26, 107 
Cattle, 106, 131, 170. See Bullocks, 
Calves, Cow-dung, Cows 
Caves, haunted or holy, 7, 20, 96, 97 
Celts, 56, 169 

Cemeteries, haunted, 17 J Jewish, 
138 

Cereals, 108, 109 
Certeux, A., in 
Chantre, E., 4 

Charms, written, 11, m, H 3 > I2 5 > 
i 3 *- I 34 ) * 37 . 138, 140 „ 

Chassebceuf de Volney, C. F., 76 
Cheyne, T. K., 61 

Childbirth, polluting, 128, 129. See 
Women, lying-in 
Children, new-born, 7, 8 
—, little, 65, 92, 136, 146 
Chinese, 58 
Cholera, 6 

Christian influence, traceable in the 
demonology of Islam, 12; the use 
of the cross as a charm attributed 
by some writers to, 32 
— jnun y 127 

Christians, oaths made with refer¬ 
ence to, 64; contact with, pol¬ 
luting, 128; prohibited from 
entering shrines and mosques, 
128; represented in masquerades, 
see Masquerades 
Chrysostom, Saint , 174 
Circumcision, 136 
Claudianus, C., 104 
Cleanness and uncleanness, 128-144 
passim 

Clemen, C., 156 
Clement of Alexandria, 97 
Cloaks, eye-designs embroidered on, 
41; in connection with the ‘ or , 69 
Clothes, in connection with the 
casting of 'dr, 68-70; dressing in 
clean, 132; in white, 132; ab¬ 
stinence from washing one’s, 136; 
dressing in new, 145 > tying to 
saintlv obiects nieces of, see Tying. 


See Cloaks 

Coins, design on Moorish, 43, 44; 

silver, offered to the sea, 100 
Cpnder, C. R., 51, 56, 109, no 
Convulsions, 6 
Coriander seed, 9 
Corinthian vases, 46 
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Corippus, F. C., 114 
Corn, 108, 109, 123, 126, 128, 130, 
131, 136-139, 170 
Cousins, marriages between, 60 
Covenanting, 77, 82-86 
Cow-dung, 70, 106 
Cows, sacrifice of, 13, 14, 103, 105, 
157 , 

Cracking one’s fingers, 74 
Crescent, the, 51, 52; and star, 52 
Crooke, W., 9 

Crops, oaths sworn by growing, 65; 
the holiness of the Sultan of 
Morocco influencing the, 89 
Cross, the, 3i~33> 35, 3 6 , 3 8 > 4 6 
— -roads, 33 

Curses, Chapter III., 59-86; 125 
Curtiss, S. L, 100 
Curtius Rufus, Q., 99, 113 
Curved or round things, used as 
charms against the evil eye, 43 
Cyprian, Saint , 89 
Cyprus, 46, 50 

Dark, actions or events dangerous at 
night or in the, 6-8, 127 
Date-palms, 53, 109 
Dates, no, 125, 151 
Days, holy, 116; fraught with 
danger, 148, 149, 170, 172. See 
special headings 

Dead persons, protected against 
jnfin, 8; souls of, 17 
Demnat (town at the foot of the 
Great Atlas), 74, 79, 146 
Destaing, E., 175 
Devil, the, 7, 135 

Dies lampadarum (Midsummer day), 
174 

Diodorus Siculus, 99, 113 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 165 
Dionysus, 156 
Disease-transference, 79 
Dogs, 6, 26, 106, 107, 112, 133, * 34 > 
138, 164; mad, 99, 135, 140 
Donkeys, 6, 59, 138 
Door-posts, 37, 126 
Doughty, C. M., 14, 51, 85, 115 
Doutte, E., 51, 118, 154, 155, 160, 
168, 171, 172 
Dreams, 121, 122, 127 
Drinking, covenanting by, 77 
Drunkenness, 121 
Dukkaia (Morocco), 150, 151, 155 
Durkheim, £., 119 
Dydfa , 16 

Dying persons, curses of, 61 


Earthj red, 30, 51; from a saintly 
place, 123, r ^4 

Eating, beliefs and practices relating 
to, 6, 7, 25, 26, 60, 76, 90, xi6, 
125, 135, 146; covenanting by, 77, 
84, 85. See Fasting, Food 
Egypt, ancient, 33, 46, 48-50, 57, 
103, 104, 156 

— , modern, 2, 14, *7> l8 > 156 
Eijub Abela, 103, no 
Elworthy, F. T., 48-50 
Envy, 24, 25 
Epidemics, 6 
Epileptic fits, 6 
Erman, A., 50 

Etruscans, 46, 49, 50, 56, 57 
European countries, beliefs and 
practices in various, 49-51, 56, 57, 
61, 156, I 57 > t 7 t-i 74 
Euting, ]., 47, 49 

Evil eye, the, Chapter II., 24-58; 19, 
74, 123, 124, 135, 136 

— mouth, the, 25 

Fxcremental impurity, injurious to 
bar aka, 131, 132 

Excrements, of animals, 131, 143, 
see Cow-dung; human, 143 
Eyebrow designs, 44-46. See Ionic 
capital 

Eyes, blue, 2, 3, 25, 42; diseased, 
7; deep-set, 25; with the brows 
united, 25, 53; of women, 25, 26; 
or representations of, used as 
charms or as designs, 37, 39*47, 
49-55 

Face, the, veiling or covering of, 26; 
tattooed, 32, 44, 45; blackened or 
defiled as ‘ dr , 70; defiled as a 
mourning rite, 70; scratched as a 
mourning rite, 150 
Faidherbe, General , 2 
Fasting, 87, 91, 128, 129, 131, 132, 

149 

— of the animal to he sacrificed at 
the Great Feast, 131 

Fatimah, the Prophet Mohammed’s 
daughter, 88; the name, and 
names derived from it, 116, 117 
Feasts, religious, 126, 132. See 
Great Feast 

Feathers, of horses, 103 
February, 165, 168 
Feilberg, H. F., 56 
Fertility, means of promoting, in 
animals, 124 

Fez, 10, 29, 30, 43, 72, 75 > 8 C 93 , 96, 
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128, 134, 14b, j 52, i 55 ) i 6 4 ) 166, 
167, 171 
Figs, ,109, 125 
Fig-trees, 94, 109 

Fingers, five, or representations of 
them, a charm against the evil eye, 
see Hand or its fingers; two out¬ 
stretched, or representations of 
them, serving the same purpose, 
28, 34; tattoos on, 32; cracking 
one's, 74 

Fire, haunted or holy, 7, 115, 116; 
oath sworn by, 65; used for\ 
curative purposes, 115; as a 
■ means of counteracting the evil 
eye, 115; as a safeguard against 
jnun y 115; prevented from going 
out, 115, 116; injurious to baraka, 
140, 141; holy persons or objects 
not affected by, 140, 141 
-places, 7, 115 

— rites, at European carnivals. See 
p Bonfires 
Fishermen, 99, 100 
Fishes, holy, 102 

Five, 27-33, 35) 38, 4°» 42, 43, 4 6 -49, 

117 

Flamand, G. B. M., 104 
Fleas, 146 
Flour, 131 

Food, left by a guest, 70, 74, 75; to 
be set before a guest, 73; certain 
holy, to be eaten in small quan¬ 
tities only, 125. See Eating 
Forty, 89, 99, 128 
Fowler, W. W., 163, 168 
Fowls, sacrifice of, 13, 71, 78, 82, 138 
Fraenkel, S., 76 

France, palaeolithic remains in, 169 
Frazer, Sir J. G., 9, 156, 164, 168, 
172, *73 

Friday, 116, 127, 132, 133, *39 
Fright, makes a person liable to be 
struck by jnun, 7 
Frogs, 6, 20 
Fruit, dried, 109, 123 
Fruit - trees, fumigated at Mid¬ 
summer, 170 
Fulgentius, Saint , 174 
Furtwangler, A., 49, 50 

Gabriel, the archangel, 81 
Gamblers, patron saint of, 123 
Gardiner, A. H., 57 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 147, 150 
Gautier, E. F., 104 
Gelasius, Pope, 166 
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Gellius, Aulus, 57 

Gennep, A. van, 105 

Germany, ship-waggons in mediaeval, 

156 

Ghola (Ghule, Ghul), 21 
Gluttons, 60 
Gnawa, 15, 16 

Goats, 6, 100, 103, 131, 157, 158, 
164, 165, 170 

Gods classed among demons, 12, 
112; cursed by men, 82 
Goldziher, I., 12, 13, 17, 48) 63, 82, 
95, 96, 112, 117, 120, 121, 125, 
13b, 159 

Goodyear, W. H., 46, 47, 53 
Graham, A., 51 

Granaries, 128, 130, 133, 135, 139 
Grandfathers, curses pronounced on, 
59> bo 

Great Atlas, Berbers of the, 25, 27, 
34 ) 4 T > 45 , b9, 74 , 75 , 78, 104, 123, 
14b 

— Bear, the, 118 

— Feast, the, 103, 125, 131, 133, 

136, 157-167 

Greece, ancient, 46, 48-50, 53, 54, 
56, 83, 156 
—, modern, 49 
Greyhounds, 32, 107, 136 
Grinding, 130', 139, 145 
Ground, the, the principal abode of 
the jinn under, 5; baraka affected 
by contact with, 134, 135 
Groves, sacred, 96, 97 
Gsell, S., 97, 98, 102-104, 106, 108, 
II 3 > **4 

Guests, 73-77, 90, 91 
Gum-ammoniac, 9 
Guns, firing of, 9; charms on, 33-35, 
41-43; oaths sworn by, 65 

IJadijah, the name, and names de¬ 
rived from it, 11b, 117 
Hahn, E., 140 

Flair, cut short as ‘ dr , 70; tied to 
saintly objects, 78, 79; cut short 
in mourning, 150 
Haman. See Ba‘al Haman 
Hamites, 1, 57, 77 
Hammu Qaiyu, 23 
Hanauer, J. E., 116 
Hand or its fingers, the, offering 
protection against the evil eye, 27, 
28, 38, 40, 49; representations of, 
serving the same purpose, 29, 30, 
34, 38, 40, 46-48 
Handmills, 69, 70, 72, 145 
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Hands, shaking of, 75, 90; joining 
of, 84; kissing a shereef’s or 
saint’s, 91, 123; drinking the 

water in which he has washed his, 


9 i, 123 
Hanno, 22, 100 
Harmel, 9 
Hartland, E. S., 86 
Hasan, 150, 154 
Hashish, smoking of, 133 
Hassan Ali, Mrs. Meer, no, 141 
Headache, 123 

Hebrews, ancient, 22, 55, 56, 61, 63, 
82, 83, 85, 86, 100, 117, 118, 142 
Hejaz, the, 51 

Henna, 9, 30, 32, no, in, 136 
Hermits, 92 

Herodotus, 64, 77, 99, 100, 103, 104, 

113, 1*5 

Hilton-Simpson, M. W., 19, 28 
Hindus, 33, 148 
Hippocrates, 118 

Holiness, Chapter IV., 87-119: its 
prevalence; Chapter V.: its mani¬ 
festations, 120-127, and sensitive¬ 
ness, 127-144 (also 54). See 
Baraka 

Hollis, A. C., 1 12 

Homicide, 65, 69, 70, 72, 143. See 
Manslayers 

Homceopathic magic, 79, 80, 123 
Honey, 107, 121, 126, 138 
Hoopoes, 39, 107 

Horses, 40, 51, 65, 71, 102, 103, 123- 
125, 128, 130, 131, 136-139 
Hospitality, 73-77 

Houses, haunted, 7, 8, 15; building 
of, 9; taking refuge in, 69; fumi¬ 
gated at /dshfira, 147; sprinkled 
with water at ‘ dshura , 147; fumi¬ 
gated at Midsummer, 170 
Hughes, T. P., 102, 107,117,132,150 
Huntsmen, 65 

Hurgronje, C. Snouck, 16, 97 
Husain, 150, 151, 154 
Husband, the curse of a, 61; prac¬ 
tice intended to bring back an 
absent, 112 

Ibn Batuta, 49 

— Haldun, 113, 115 

— ar-Raqlq, 3 
Idiots, 93 

Illness, caused by jniin, 6, 8, 15, 16, 
99; cured by saints, 78-80, 98, 
122, 127; transference of, 79; 
water curing, 99, 124, 170; cured 


by manslayers, 143; fire curing or 
preventing, 146, 147, 170; ex¬ 
pelled by Bujliid, 158 
Iman, or “ faith ”, 133 
Incense, 101 

India, 33, 48-50, 148; Moham¬ 
medans of, 147, see Shi'ah Mos¬ 
lems 

Ink-mirror, 10, 11, 14 
Ionic capital, the, 42, 52-54 
Iron, 8, 9; red-hot, 141 
Isigonus, 57 
Isis, 156 

Italian charms, 48, 50. See Romans 

— customs, 1 68. See Romans 

Jackals, 140 
Jackson, J. G., 16 
Jaffur Shurreef, 147 
Jahn, O., 48, 56 
Jaussen, A., 81, 113 
Jevons, F. B., 86 
Jewish cemeteries, 138 

— influence, traceable in the de¬ 
monology of Islam, 12 

— jniin, 127 

Jews, their belief in the evil eye, 55, 
56; oaths made with reference to, 
64; contact with, polluting, 128; 
prohibited from entering Moham¬ 
medan shrines and mosques, 128; 
making vegetables grow, 143; 
represented in masquerades, see 
Masquerades. See Hebrews 
Jinn, the, Chapter I., 5-23; re¬ 
semblance between the eastern and 
the western, 5, 12-14; different 
strata of the beliefs and practices 
relating to the, 12-16; the origin 
of the belief in, 17-21; closely 
connected with other mysterious 
forces, 19, 20, 93, 127; individual 
spirits generally included among 
the, 21-23. See Jniin 

— saints, 20, 21, 101 

Jniin , Chapter I. passim; their 
nature and doings, 5-8; prophy¬ 
lactic measures against, and 
remedies for troubles caused by, 
8-10; in the service of men and 
saints, 10, 11; Mohammedan, 11, 
19, 20, 127; individual spirits in¬ 
cluded among the, 21-23; Chris¬ 
tian, Jewish, and pagan, 127; 71, 
77 . 92 , 93 > 98 , 99 , ioi, 102, 107, 
109, 115, 127, 130, 131, 135, 136, 
148, 155. See Jinn, Jinn saints 
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Judges, the place where sentences 
are pronounced by, 134 
Juvenalis, D. J., 104 

Kababish (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 
49 

Ka‘bah, the, 97 
Kalendae femineae, 168 
Kalends of January, the Roman 
feast of the, 163, 164, 166, 167, 169 
Kalimah , or creed, the, 87, 101, 106, 
108, 110 

Kings, holiness of ancient Berber, 
89; a parasol carried over the 
Assyrian and Persian, 140; mock, 
164. See Caliphs of Baghdad, 
Sultan of Morocco 
Kissing, 78, 90, tor, 102, 123, 134, 
135 

Klunzinger, C. B., 14, 15, 17, 18 
Knives, 137 
Knots, 79, 82 

Koran, the, 9-12, 19, 43, 5 b 55 > 64, 
65, 75, 78, 87, 92, 94, 100, 101, 
106, 107, 112, 115, 117, 125, i3°> 
i3b 133, 134, 139, 149 
Kfemer, A. von, 12, 97, 112,115, 140 

Lactantius, L. C. F., 89 
Lane, E. W., 14, 75, 93, no-112,117, 
146 

Laoust, £., 105, 151, 155 , 162, 167, 
173 

Lassy, I., 148, 151 
Laurels, no 

Lawrence, R. M., 117, 118 
Layard, A. H., 62, 140 
Leaping over bonfires, 146, 147,^69 
Lees, G. Robinson, 109 
Leo Africanus, 3, 116, 167, 171 
Lesser Bear, the, 118 
Liars, patron saint of the, 123 
Libyans, 33, 64, 77, 82, 100, 103- 
105, 113, 1 15 , 174 
Lice, 108, 146 
Light, jnun terrified by, 8 
Lily-motive, a supposed, 53 
Lissauer, A., 2 
Looking round, 74 
Looking-glasses, 7 
Lotus-motives, supposed, 47, 53 
Lunatics, 20, 93, 94. See Madness 
Lupercalia, the, 164-166 
Luschan, F. von, 53 
Luxor, boat processions at, 156 
Lydus, Joannes, 165 
Lyres, 54 
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MacCulloch, J. A., 48 
Maclagan, R. C., 56 
Macrobius, 113 

Madness, 6, 20, 93. See Lunatics 
Magadas, religious women in Gran 
Canaria, 95 

Magic, 25, 29, 114, 145, passim. See 
Homoeopathic magic, Witchcraft 
Malay Archipelago, natives of the, 58 
Mamurius Veturius, 165, 166 
Mannhardt, W., 165, 172, 173 
Manslayers, 7, 133, 143. See Homi¬ 
cide 

Mar^ais, G., 3 
March, 165, 168 
Marindin, G. E., 165 
Mariners, 99, 100 

Markets and market-places, 5, 6, 11, 
128, 136 

Marmol Caravajal, L. del, 3 
Marquardt, J., 165, 168 
Marrakesh (Morocco), 29, 142 
Marriage, between a man and a 
jinniya , 5, 6; between cousins, 
60; means of bringing about a, 
72, 73, 146; a religious duty, 92, 
93; incident supposed to prevent 
the conclusion of a, 126 
Martha, J., 46, 50 
Masai (West Africa), 77 
Maspero, G., 103 

Masquerades, North African, 1 si- 
169. See Carnivals 
Masubori (Ilausaland), 16 
Matronalia, the Roman, 168 
Mauretania, 89, 99, 114 
Meakin, Budgett, 22 
Mecca, expulsion of spirits at, 15, 
16; sacred stones, 97; the She- 
reef of, 140; the pilgrimage to, 
see Pilgrimage 

Mediterranean culture, an ancient, 
48, 49, 57, 109, 169, 174 
— race, the, 2 
Mehlis, C., 2 

Mela, Pomponius, 98, 99, 113 
Melian vases, 46 

Menstruation, polluting, 128, 129 
Merker, M., 77 
Merrill, S., 82 
Meyer, Hans, 98, 114 
Mhammsa , amulet called, 31 
Midsummer, 99, no, 115, 116, 126, 
135, 148, 159, 169-175 
Milk, oaths sworn by, 65; the 
baraka of, 106; blowing upon, 
132; affected by smoking tobacco 
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or hashish, 133; not to be poured 
out on a road, 135; very suscept¬ 
ible to, and protected against, evil 
influences, 136; not to be sold, 
137; fresh, not to be taken into 
a mosque, 139; if boiling over 
into the fire, 141 

Miracles, performed by saints, 11, 
120-123; ascribed to the prophet 
Mohammed, 94, 95 
Mishkat, 55, 103, 105, 107, 117, 133, 
149, 162, 163 
Moab, 113 

Mockery, 152, 153, 155, 158-160, 164 
Mohammed, the Prophet, 1, 12, 55, 
75, 87, 88, 94, 95, 101, 102, 103, 
106-108, 110-112, 115-117, 124, 
125, 132, 146, 149, 150, 156, 162; 
the name, and names derived from 
it, 116, 137 

Mohammedan art, 54, 55 

— traditions, 55, 68, 75, 102, 103, 
107, 117, 124, 125, 132, 133, 146, 
162. See Buhftri, Mishkat 

Mohammedans, of Morocco, pas¬ 
sim ; outside Morocco, 1, 5, 12-14, 
20-22, 24, 26, 49, 54, 57, 60, 62, 
81, 8*2, 95, 96, 121, 141, 143, 147. 
See Shfah Moslems, and special 
headings 

Mommsen, Th., 2 
Monchicourt, Ch., 147, 150, 154,155 
Montelius, 0 ., 32 
Moon, the, 52, 111-1X5, 118 
Morning, acts forbidden in the early 
morning, 136. See Breakfast, 
Sunrise 

Morocco, passim 

Mosques, oaths taken at, 65, 67; *ar 
performed at, 69, 70; strangers 
entertained in, 73; asylums for 
refugees, 81, 82; unclean indi¬ 
viduals prohibited from entering, 
128, 129; sexual intercourse pro¬ 
hibited in, 129; sleeping pro¬ 
hibited, 131; slippers removed be¬ 
fore entering, 135; fresh milk not 
to be taken into, 139 
Mountains, sacred, 13, 92, 96-98 
Mourning rites, 70, 149-151 
Mpongwe (Southern Guinea), 77 
Muharram, 148, 149. See ‘Ashtira 

— mysteries of the Shi ah Moslems, 
151, 154 

Muir, Sir W., 95, 97, 112, 115, 117 
Mujahedin, or hero saints, 91, 142 
MOlai Abdlaziz, 81, 88, 128 


MCilai ‘AbdlqSder, 20, 79, 123 

— ‘Abdsslam, 142 

— 1 -Hafid, 89 

— 1-Hasan, 101 

— Idris, 128 
Mules, 51, 138 
MUlinen, E. von, 141 
Mummers. See Masquerades 
Music, frightening the jnun, 9; 

taught by dead saints, 122 
Musil, A., 103 
Myrtles, no 

Nails, paring one's, 74, 137 
Names, holy, 116, 117 
Nandi (British East Africa), 111 
Nasamonians, 64, 77 
Naukratic vases, 46 
Needles, 137 
Negroes, 7, 15, 16, 58 
Neumann, R., 100 
Neuralgic pains, 6 
New moon, the, 114, 115 

— places or things, 9, 132, 145 

— state of life, bride and bride¬ 
groom entering a, 18 

— Year, the Mohammedan, see 
‘Ashfira; the solar (Old Style), 
116, 157, 163, 166-168 

Niebuhr, C., 14 

Night, actions or events at, see Dark 
Nightingales, 107 

Nilsson, M. P., 163, 164, 166, 169, 
774 

Nisan , the, 116, 132, 135, 140 
Noise, jnun frightened by, 9 
Noldeke, Th., 12, 17, 20, 97, 112 
Nonius Marcellus, 165 
Nowack, W., 85 

Numbers, magic power in, 117, 118; 
odd and even, 117. See Five, 
Forty, Seven, Ten, Three 
Numidia, 88, 99, 102, 113, 114, 174 
Nymphodorus, 57 

Oaths, 63-68, 125 

Occupations, patron saints of various, 
122, 123 

Octagon, the empty, 37, 38 
Offerings, to jnun, 9, 10; to saints, 
78, 79; to the deity, 86; to the 
sea, 100; to the moon, 114 
Offspring, means of promoting the 
birth of, 80, 99, 124, 165, 170 
Oil, 109, 126, 138 
Old age, 61, 92 

— year, the, 151, 155, 165-167 
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Oldenberg, H., 56 
Oleanders, no, 135 
Olive-oil, 109', 126 t 
Olives, 109 
Omar (‘Umar), 89 
Orchards, 133, 170 
Osiander, E., 109, 112, 115 
Othman (‘Utrnan), 89 
Otto, R., 143 
Ovidius Naso, P., 99 
Owls, 39 

Pack-saddles, 69, 70 
Palestine, 37, 49-51, 81, 82, 109, in, 
1 IS, 116 

Palgrave, W. G., 113 
Palmer, E. H., 12 
Palmetto, 79 
Pananti, Signor , 82 
Paralytic seizures, 6 
Parents, curses pronounced on a 
person’s ancestors or, 59, 60, 63; 
curses of, 60, 61, 63; blessings of, 
61; the authority of, 61; acts 
supposed to cause the death of, 
i35 

Paton, L. B., 22 
Pelly, L., 147 
Pentagram, 31, 46 
Perera, B. Franklin, 47 
Periods, holy, 116, 125, 126; fraught 
with danger, 148, 149, 157, 170, 
172. See Days, Feasts, and other 
special headings 

Persia, 49, ,56, 140. See Shiah 
Moslems 
Peyrony, M., 169 

Phoenicians, 22, 34, 48, 49, 56, 108 
Pierotti, E., 82 

Piety, leading to sainthood, 91; 
attended with danger, 126, 127, 
^36 

Pigeons, 107, 108, 12 2, 141, 142 
Pigs, 159, 169 

Pilgrimage to Mecca and pilgrims, 
<( 65, 87, 129, 136, 137 
Pillars of religion ”, the, 87, 117 
Pinks, 151 
Pipkins, 69, 70 

Plants, magical or medicinal qualities 
attributed to certain species of, 
no, 119; miraculous virtue at¬ 
tributed to, at Midsummer, no; 
at New Year’s tide, 116 
Plato, 103 
Playfair, R. L., 22 
Pleiades, the, 118 
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Plinius Secundus, C., 57, 98, 99, 113, 

117 

Ploughmen, 130 
Plutarch, 103, 165 
Polak, J. E., 82 
Pollutions, nightly, 131 
Polynesia, 58 
Pomegranates, no 
Poseidon, 100 

Pouqueville, F. C. H. I., 49 
Powder, 8, 9 

Praise, considered dangerous, 25, 27, 

57 . 

Praying, a cardinal duty, 87; giving 
baraka or leading to sainthood, 
91, 92; at a place where the sun 
is shining, in; five times daily, 
117; danger in, 126, 127; pol- . 
luted by infidels, 128; unclean 
individuals prohibited from, 128, 
129; prohibited in unclean places, 
131, 134; ablution a necessary 
preparation for, 132; slippers re¬ 
moved before, 135; on the 
'ashara morning, 145 
—- mats, in, 134 
Preller, L., 166 
Pretenders, 81, 90 
Prisse d’Avennes, 49 
Procksch, O., 75, 83 
Procopius, 64, 95, 104 
Profane, the holy and the, 119 
Profession of the faith. See Kalimah 
Promises, solemn. See ‘Ahd 
Prophets, 94. See Mohammed 
Prostitution as a religious rite, 22 
Puchstein, O., 53 
Pulse, 108 

Punic inscriptions. See Cartha¬ 
ginians 

Punjab, the, 33 
Puppets, 151 

Purification, means of, no,m, 146- 
148, 156-159, 164-174 

Quarrelling, on the ‘ashiira morning, 
145 

Quatrem&re, E. M., 26, 82 
Qedesha , 22 
Qobbiiy 96 
Qotby 88, 121 

Rabies. See Dogs 
Rademacher, C., 156, 157 
Rags, tied to saintly objects, 78, 79, 
81, 82 

Rain, oath sworn by the, 65; 
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strangers bringing with them, 74; 
in the niscin , 116, 132, 135, 140; 
production of, 122, 171, 172; 

throwing out fire in the, 141 
Raisins, no 

Ramadan, 87, 93, 94, 127-129, 156 
Rams, 103-105, 161, 162. See Sheep 
Rape, 69 
Ravens, 52 

Reaping, 108, 109, 130, 137 
Red earth, 30, 51 

Refugees, 62, 69, 72, 73, 76, 80-84, 
127 

Reichhold, K., 50 
Reinach, S., 100 
ReligiOy the word, 79 
Religious persons, dangers threaten¬ 
ing, 126, 127, 136 
Rheumatic pains, 6 
Rhodian vases, 46 
Ridgeway, Sir W., 51, 52 
Riding a horse, belonging to a 
shereef, 123; unclean persons, 128, 

i 3 °> 131 

Riegl, A., 46, 47 

Rif, the, 28, 33, 34, 41, 107, 137 
Rings, 29 

Ripley, W. Z., 2, 3 
Rivers, haunted, 22; holy, 99; 
crossing of, 137; straw - huts 
burned on, at Midsummer, 170; 
bathed in at Midsummer, 170 
Rocks or stones, holy or haunted, 13, 
20, 96-98, 101 

Romans, ancient, 48-50, 56, 163-169 

Rosaries, 65, 84 

Roscher, W. H., 166 

Rosemary, 9 

Roses, 151 

Rosettes, four-, eight-, twelve-, and 
sixteen-petalled, as charms or 
ornaments, 32, 34, 35, 38, 46-50, 
53 

Round or curved things, used as 
charms against the evil eve, 43, 52 
Rouse, W. D. H., 82 
Rue, 9 

Sabbath, the Jewish, 118 
Sacred words, 9, 124, 125, 139. See 
Bismillah , Kalimoh , Koran 
Sacrifice, the, performed at the 
Great Feast, 103, 125, 131, 133, 
13.6, 157, 158, 162, 163, 168 
Sacrifices, performed in order to in¬ 
fluence spirits, 9, 10, 13, 14, 16; 
performed or promised in order 


to influence saints, 13, 77-79, 82, 
124; as ‘ar upon people, 70-72; 
in covenanting, 85, 86; to the sea, 
100 

Saddles, 65, 69, 70, 101, 126, 128, 
138, 139 

Saffron, 151 

Saints, ruling over jnun, 11, 19, 20; 
miracles performed by departed, 
11, 121-123; places or objects 
connected with, or regarded as, 
13, 94, 96-100; sacrifices or offer¬ 
ings made to, or promised, 13, 77- 
79, 82, 124; appearing in animal 
shapes, or animals regarded as, 20, 
108,122; curses of, 60-62; moral 
indifference of, 66, 123; punish¬ 
ing thieves, 66, 123; appeals made 
to, 66, 71, 80; moralising effect 
of oath-taking on the character 
of, 66; ‘dr put % on, 71, 77-82; 
strangers suspected of being, 74; 
possessed of baraka in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, 88, 120; various 
kinds of, 88-94; conferring baraka 
on the Sultan of Morocco, 88; 
anonymous, 94; the origin of the 
cult of, 94-95; female, 95, 96; 
animals connected with, roi, 102; 
possessed of prophetic gifts, 120; 
miracles performed by living, 120, 
121; the baraka of, increased by 
their death, 121; dead, appear¬ 
ing to men, 121, 122, 127; the 
weather influenced by dead, 122; 
music taught by dead, 122; dis¬ 
eased cured by dead, 122; patrons 
of occupations and trades, 122, 
123; supernatural benefits derived 
from contact with, 123, 124; some¬ 
times killed, 124; sometimes guilty 
of great crimes, 133. See Lalla 

- , Mftlai - , Sidi - 

Salii, or dancing priests of Mars, 168 
Salt, 8, 9, 13 1 

Sanctuary, the right of, 80-84 
Sardinia, 174 
Sartori, P., 157, 172 
Sat, the, 152, 155 

Saturnalia, the Roman, 163, 164, 
167, 168 

Scandinavians, 56 
Scapegoats, 158, 159, 165 
Schafer, H., 48 

Schoolboys, 65, 92, 123, 134, 136, 


i39> 175 
Schrader, F., 3 
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Schweinfurth, G., 104 
Scotland, 56 

Scribes, oaths taken in the presence 
of a band of ambulating, 65; 
animals sacrificed as eaten by, 
78; food given to, 91; the bar aka 
of, 92, 134; as doctors, 112; 

dressed in white clothes, 132 
Scylax, 22 

Sea, the, 20, 22, 99-101, 122, 131, 
139, 170 

-water, 99 

Seashore, 101, 136 
Seed, 108, 125, 126, 130 
Seligman, Brenda Z., 15 
Seligman, C. G., 1, 3, 156 
Seligmann, S., 53, 56 
Sell, E., 95, 117, 147, i4 8 * IS© 
Selling, of bread and milk forbidden, 
137 

Semites, 55, 57, 61, 63, 82, 83, 85, 
86, 97, 116 

Sennaarese (Anglo-Egyptian Sudan), 
49 

Sergi, G., 3 
Seven, 99, 117, 118 
Sexual intercourse, defiling and in 
certain circumstances a mysterious 
cause of evil, 18, 129, 133; guests 
sometimes given an opportunity 
to, 73; abstinence from, 74, 129, 
149; prohibited in holy places, 
129; destructive to charms, 131, 
138; simulated, 153 

— power, practices injurious to the, 
126 

— uncleanness, injurious effects re¬ 
sulting from the contact of baraka 
with, and consequent taboos, 129- 

131 

Sha'ban, 16 

Shaving the head, before a religious 
feast and on Fridays, 132; ab¬ 
stinence from, 136, 137 
Shawia, district in Morocco on the 
Atlantic coast, 73 

Sheep, 65, 103-105, 130, 131, 133, 
136-141, 157, 158, 170; shearing 
of, 13s, 137. See Rams 
Shells, 30, 43 

Shereef of Mecca, a parasol carried 
over the, 140 
Shereefas, 62, 88 

Shereefs, curses of, 61-63; oaths 
sworn by, 65; visits of, 74; the 
baraka of, 88; distribution of, 88; 
afraid of losing their baraka by 
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theft, 90, 91; benefits derived 
from physical contact with, 123; 
saddles belonging to, 126; some¬ 
times guilty of great crimes, 133; 
mourning rites observed by, in 
Muharram, 149, 150; mocked at, 
153. See Wazzan 
Shi‘ah Moslems, 150, 15 1, 154 
Ship ceremonies, 152, 155-157 
Shops, women prohibited from 
entering, 128 

Shrines of saints, haunted by jnun } 
20, 127; oaths taken at, 66-68; 
places of refuge, 80-84; covenant¬ 
ing at, 84; different types of, 96; 
whitewashed, 96, 132; benefits 

derived from contact with, 123, 
124, 127; visits to, should be 
short, 124, 127; Christians and 
Jews prohibited from going to, 
128; women prohibited from 
visiting some, 128; unclean indi¬ 
viduals prohibited from visiting, 
128, 129; sexual intercourse pro¬ 
hibited at, 129; slippers removed 
before entering, 135; tying of 
rags, etc., to, see Tying. See 
Saints 
Sickles, 137 

Sidi ‘Abdsslam 1 -Baqqali, 123 

— Bukarma, 94 

— Burja, 94 

— Hbib, 98 

— 1 -Hajj ‘Abdsslam of Wazzan, 120, 
121, 124 

— Halil, 145 

— Hmed u ‘Esa, 125 

— 1 -Mahfi, 94 

— Maimun, 94 

— Q&sem, 122 

— Rahhal, 141 
Silence, 26, 27, 106, 138 

Silver, charms against the evil eye, 
29, 31, 39; coins, 100; bracelets, 
.139 

Sinhalese, 47 
Siwah, 97-99 

Slaughtering-places, 14, 136 
Slavs, 56 

Sleeping, beliefs and practices re¬ 
lating to, 7 

Slippers, 132, 135, 145, 147 
Smallpox, 6 
Smith, W., 113, 165 
Smith, W. Robertson, 12, 17, 18, 76, 
83, 85, 86, 97, 99 

Smoking, of hashish or tobacco, 133 
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Snakes, 6, 18, 20, 122 
Soderblom, N., 143 
Soldiers, arranging the Ulshura show 
at Fez, 152, 153, 166; the cele¬ 
bration of the Roman Kalends 
particularly popular among the, 166 
Soloeis, the promontory of, on the 
west coast of Morocco, 100 
Soot and sooty objects, 70 
Souls of dead people, 17 
Sourdille, C., 103 
Spain, palaeolithic remains in, 169 
Spano, G., 174 
Speaking loudly, 74 
Spitting, 89, 90, 123 
Sprenger, A., 12, 112, 115 
Springs, haunted or holy, 7, 20, 22, 
96-99, 124, 13S, 

Squares, as charms or ornaments, 35- 
38, 40 
Stags, 169 
Stars, shooting, 6 
Steel, 8, 9, 137 
Steensby, H. P., 3 

Stepping or walking over or treading 
on, blood, 70, 71; certain holy 
objects, 126, 134, 135, 138 
Stetson, G. R., 34 

Stones, thrown on saintly cairns, 78, 
79; saintly enclosures or rings of, 
96; upright, placed on graves, 151. 
See Cairns or piles of stones, 
Rocks or stones 
Storks, 107 

Strangers, considered dangerous, 74; 
the baraka of, 74> 75 i as potential 
benefactors, 74, 75 
Students, 139, 164 
Stuhlmann, F., 102-107, 109, no 
Stumbling, 6 
Sudan, the, 14-16 

Sultan of Morocco, the, 71, 88-90, 
101, 132, 139 , 14 ?, 

—, mock, of the scribes, 164 
Sultanship, the holiness of the, 88-90 
Sun, the, 65, 92, m-114 
Sunrise, acts dangerous before, 6; 
practices performed before, 140, 
*47 

Sunshine, purifying, in; certain 
charms written in, m; curative, 
iii; destructive to holiness, 139, 
140; certain rites supposed to 
have been intended to produce, 

I 7 I_I 73 , . , 

Supernatural, the conception of the, 

142 


Suppliants, 76. See ( Ar } Refugees 
Sus, 15 

Swallows, 107, 108 
Sweeping, 79, 149 
Sybel, L. von, 46 
Syria, 49, 51 

Tafilelt (district in the Sahara), 88 

Tallqvist, K., 140 

Talmud, the Babylonian, 56 

Taneja, Y. L., 33 

Tangier, 98, 136, 142, 154 

Tar, 8, 30, 138 

T ( argiba } 71 

Tattoos, 32-34, 44, 45 > 54 
Teeth, grinding of the, 6; thrown in 
the direction of the sun, iii; 
buried or deposited at a shrine, 124 
Ten, 28, 49 

Tent-cloth, pieces of old, 69, 70 

-poles, 69, 72, 76, 126 

Tents, moving of, 9; pitching of, 9; 
taking refuge at, 69, 76; sprinkled 
with water at ‘ dshura , 147; fumi¬ 
gated at Midsummer, 170 
Tertullian, 89 

Theft, baraka appropriated by, 90, 91 
Thieves, found out, 10, n, 14; 
punished by saints, 66, 123; 

helped by saints, 66 
Thompson, R. Campbell, 56, 100 
Three, 117 

Threshing-floors, 108, 123, 126, 128, 
130.133.13s, 138.170 
Thresholds, haunted, 7, 8, 18, 19; 

sacrifices performed on, 70, 71 
Thursday, 28, 29 
Thymiaterion, 22 
Tibetans, 58 
Timbuctoo, 16 
Tissot, Ch., 22 
Tobacco, smoking of, 133 
Topinard, P., 2 
Tortoises, 6, 52 
Totemism, 17, 86 
Toutain, J., 13, 22, 97, 98 
Toys, given to children, 146 
Trades, patron saints of various, 122, 
123 

Treasures, discovery of buried, 10, 
14 

Trees, haunted or holy, 7, 20, 96, 97, 
142 

Tremearne, A. J. N., 16 
Triangles, as charms or designs, 43- 
45 , 5°j 5 G two intersecting, 43, 
44 , 5 1 
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Tripoli, 2 
Tuareg, 14 

Tunis, 2, 34, 49> 5 1 ) r 47 ) * 49 > I 5 °? 


154 , 155 ) 174 
Turbans, 69, 84 

Turks, 50-52; Azerbeijan, of Cau¬ 
casia, 151 

Turtle-doves, 107, 108 
Tying of rags, clothing, or hair to 
. saintly objects, 78, 79, 81, 82 
Tylor, Sir E. B., 9 * 


Umbrella, an emblem of royalty, 139, 
140 

Uncanniness, the feeling of, 29, 67, 
74, 92, 142. See Wonder 
Uncanny or unusual phenomena or 
events, personifications or sup¬ 
posed causes of, 6, 7, 15, 18-21 
Uncleanness, of a person affecting 
his curses, 62; resemblance be¬ 
tween holiness and, 142, 143. See 
Cleanness and uncleanness 
Urination, 131 
Usener, H., 165, 166 

Vandals, the invasion of the, 2 
Varro, M. Terentius, 165 
Vedas, the, 56 

Vegetable gardens, 108, 128, 130, 
133, 143, 170 

Vegetation, the spirit or gocl of, 1 bo- 
162 

Veiling the face, 26 
Vendidad, 56 
Vermin, 108, 146 
Virgilius Maro, P., 117 
Voinot, L., 103 

Wahrmund, A., 154 
Wain, T., 118 
Walnut root or bark, 111 
Walnuts, no 

War, preliminary to, 13, 14; the 
holy, 91; blood shed in, 133 
Washing, the body forbidden to 
guests, 74; appropriate before a 
religious feast and on Fridays, 
132; one’s clothes forbidden to 
pilgrims, 136. See Ablutions, 
Bathing 

Water, haunted by jniin, 7, 99; 
associated with ‘Ashtart, 22; the 
baraka of, 99; at 1 dshilra, 99, see 
Water rites; at Midsummer, 99, 
170, see Water rites; curing ill¬ 
nesses and infertility caused by 
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jnun, 99; shun by jnurt, 99; sea-, 
99; taboos relating to, 135, 136, 
140; charms sensitive to, 137. 
See Rain, Rivers, Springs, Wells 
Water rites, practised at ‘ dshiira , 146- 
148; at Midsummer, 148, 170, 
I 7 i) t 73 ) 1745 a * European car¬ 
nivals, 156, 157 
Waves, seven, 99 
Wax, 137 
Wayte, W., 165 
Wazzan, shereefs of, 90 
Weather, the, influenced by saints, 
122 

Webster, H., 118 
Weddings, 9, no, 123, 135 
Weeping, 136 

Wellhausen, J., 12, 21, 26, 55, 6r, 
76, 86, 95, 97) Io6 > II2 > Il6 > *49 
Wells, digging of, 9; oaths sworn 
by, 65 

Westermarck, E., 2, 5, 16-18, 24, 33, 
61, 66, 68, 77, 83, 93, 135, 

136) 159) 164, *66, 170 
Wetzstein, J. G., 98 
Wheat, 108, 145 
Whirlwinds, 6 
Whispering, 11, 138 
White, 115, 132 

Whitewashing holy places, 96, 132 
Widowers, 18 
Widows, 18 

Wife, cursed by her husband, 61; 
leaving her husband and compel¬ 
ling another man to marry her, 72, 
73; guests provided with a tem¬ 
porary, 73 
Wild-boars, 51, 52 

-doves, 107 

Wilson, C. T., 82, 98, hi 
W ilson, J. Leighton, 77 
Wind, the, influenced by saints, 
122 

Wine, i2i, 138 

Witchcraft, 6, 10, 74, 99, 135, 136, 
*45 

Witches, 7, 92, 145 
Women, lying-in, 7, 8, 128, 129; 
the trilling noise of, 9; fear of the 
eyes of, 25, 26; protected from 
the evil eye, 26; seclusion of, 26; 
veiling of, 26; versed in magic, 
34; curses of, 62; refuge taken 
with, 62, 69; uncleanness of, 62, 
128, 129, 144; l ar of, 69, 70, 72, 
73; mourning rites of, 70; old, 
92; holy or soothsaying, 95; 
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names of, 116, 117; excluded 

from certain shrines, 128; danger¬ 
ous to holiness, 128; forbidden 
to tread on threshing-floors, 128; 
to go into granaries and, some¬ 
times, into vegetable gardens, 128; 
to approach beehives, 128; men¬ 
struating, 128, 129; men dressed 
up as, see Masquerades. See 
Brides, Shereefas, Wife, Witches 
Wonder, the feeling of, 18, 119. See 
Uncanniness 


Wool, 140, 141 

Work, abstinence from, 126, 149 
Wrede, A. von, 76 
Writing-boards, 65, 134 
Wrongdoing, polluting, 133, 134 

Yanbo‘ (Arabia), 88, 159 

Zakat, or legal alms, 87 
Zar, 15 

Zenaga (near Figuig), 104 
Zeus-Ammon, 103 


THE END 
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RITUAL AND BELIEF IN MOROCCO 
2 Yols. 50s. net. 

(PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO. LTD.) 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

Dr. A. C. Haddon in Folk-Lore : “ All students of ‘ primitive ’ 
custom and belief must study this masterly research .... It seems 
almost impertinent to praise anything written by Professor Wester- 
marck, as he has attained a supreme place as a field worker, as an 
interpreter of alien ideas, as an ethnologist in the broad sense of 
the term, and as a writer of clear, fluent English, but he must 
permit me to express my admiration for this very interesting and 
highly important book. ... It is safe to say that no other area 
has been more carefully studied or treated with such a breadth of 
outlook and width and depth of learning.” 

Dr. R. R. Marett in The Observer : “ Dr. Westermarck’s career 
as an anthropologist has been a triumphant paradox. As quite a 
young man, he leaped into fame as a master of ethnological theory. 
In his ripe maturity he figures as an ethnographer. . . . These 
masterly volumes, however, demonstrate that the observer of real 
penetration is one whose imagination has been awakened before¬ 
hand to the infinite possibilities latent in his subject. . . . Vast, 
then, as is the array of solid facts here presented to the student, 
the treatment is throughout inspired by a sense of the universal.” 

Professor B. Malinowski in Nature: “No better field-work 
exists . . . than that of Westermarck in Morocco. It was done 
with a greater expenditure of care and time than any other specialised 
anthropological research ; it has brought to fruition Westermarck’s 
comprehensive learning and special grasp ot sociology ; it revealed 
his exceptional linguistic talents and his ability to mix with people 
of other race and culture. . . . These two volumes, though prim¬ 
arily a model of method and scholarship, read like a novel of Marma- 
duke Pickthall or the Arabian Nights . . . will be an inexhaustible 
source of information and delight.” 

Professor G. Elliot Smith in The Sunday Times : “The central 
theme of the treatise, which gives it a value and an interest of quite 
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exceptional significance, is the full discussion of the idea of holi¬ 
ness. .' . . It would be impossible to summarize this encyclopaedia 
of fascinating information. But no one interested in the foundations 
of belief is likely to neglect this storehouse of evidence and scholarly 
elucidation.” 

Dr. W. J. Perry in The Nation and Athenceum : “ Dr. Wester- 
marck has provided a quarry from which generations of workers 
will hew their raw material. The book ranks as one of the great 
permanent contributions to the subject, and it will form part of 
the abiding memorial to its author.” 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN MOROCCO 

12s. net. 

(PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO. LTD.) 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS 

A. E. Crawley in Nature : “This very complete study, by the 
historian of human marriage, of the marriage ceremonies of the 
Moroccan peoples, includes a mass of detail, none of which is un¬ 
important. ... A splendid monograph, worthy of its author.” 

The Spectator : “To all serious students of anthropology and 
primitive ideas the volume must be an indispensable supplement 
to the author’s classical work on marriage.” 


WIT AND WISDOM IN MOROCCO 

A STUDY OF NATIVE PROVERBS 

25s. net. 

(PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS) 

Professor D. S. Margoliouth in Folk-Lore : “The Professor, 
who has taken the trouble to collect 2013 of such formulae, has 
divided them into subjects, and in each case explained the. occasion 
to which it is suitable. He has printed them in Arabic script and 
in elaborate transliteration, and prefixed a valuable introduction, in 
which the characteristics of the proverbial style are acutely analysed. 
His work is therefore without question an important addition to 
the literature of proverbs, to that of the Arabic vernaculars, and to 
that of ‘ folklore ’ in the literal sense of the word.” 


